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CHAPTER LII, 

If we do but watch the hour, 
‘bere never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and viyil-iong 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. Byron. 

Aw hour afterward Sir Ralph heard a knock at the 
dour, and Lilian opening it found the landlady out- 
Bide, 

“If you pleaso, miss,a person wants to see the 
gentleman.” 

“My father do you mean?” said Lilian, half- 
frizhtened, but determined, let what might happen, 
that she would not leave the house or allow Sir 
Ralph to be carried away even by force, 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“Is he a gentleman?” asked Lilian, going outside 
the door that her father might not hear. 

“Oh, law, no, miss! a country fellow, looks like a 
ploughman.” 

“Send him up, then,” said Lilian, thinking that it 
might be some messenger from Clarence, and the 
landlady, calling over the banisters “‘ You may come 
Up, my man,”’ a pair of heavy feet, with heavy boots, 
Caine tramping up, 

Lilian had re-entered the room and looked with sur- 
Prise and suspicion at the apparition of a country 
Cown with tight corduroy trousers, leggings, heavy 
boots, rubicund face and a shock of red hair, 

“Y ou wished to see me ?” said Sig Ralph, gravely. 

“"Ees, I do,” said the man, with: a grin that 
stretched his mouth, that was not a bad-looking one, 
*’Ees, Ido. I wants to see ’ee about a matter o’ 
bizuiss, yer honour.” 

“ Well? what business ?” asked Sir Ralph. “ Where 
do you come from, what's your name ?” 

“Tcoom from Yarkshire, and me name be Tamothy 
Speerks.” 





| THE MAN FROM YORKSHIRE. | 

Sir Ralph stared. 

“ And your business ?” he asked, 

“Ts over,” said the countryman, in qaite another 
voice, and, pulling off his red wig as he spoke, he re- 
vealed the features of Clarence Clifford. 

Sir Ralph fell back a step or two and clutched the 
chair. 

Lilian uttered a slight ery and sprang forward. 

“Oh, how could you? Well, well, I never!’ all 
blushes, smiles, aud ber hand pressed against her 
fluttering bosom. 

Clarence smiled through his red paint rather sadly. 

“T wanted to test my disguise, and I could think 
of no better plan than this. It has deceived three of 
you, the landlady, Sir Ralph, and you.” 

He laid a slight stress on the last “* you ” that meant 
“if it can deceive you it should deceive any one.” 

Lilian, with an expressive downcast expression of 
the eyes, understood him. 

Sir Ralph nodded his head like a mandarin with 
approval and astonishment. 

“ Admirable !” he said. “My dear Mr, Clifford, 
how did you in so short a time conceive and don 
such a complete disguise? It is masterly!” 

“ Ay,” said Clarence, gravely. “I have had some 
experience, Sir Ralph. I learnt the art of seeming to 
be what Iam not from a master in the art. ‘That 
master I have now to deceive; judge then if a dis- 
guise must not be perfect !” 

“ Whatis this?” said Lilian, tou -hing the wig—which 
Clarence had thrown upon the table—with one finger 
aud thumb, daintily. ‘“ What a horrible thing, and 
how real it looks. Oh, dear, thisis like a play at the 
theatre!” 

“Yes, a tragedy,” thought Clarence, but nevertheless 
smiled encouragingly at her, and speaking to Sir 
Ralph, said: “I have half a dozen disguises such as 
this, one of a commercial traveller, another of a sea 
ca) tain, and so on. Protected by those I am going 
down to Rivershall. I shall not return till I have hit 
upon the track, and when Ido I may not be able to 
leave it for a while ; but to guard against all decep- 
tions and traps believe no messenger purporting to 











come from me unless he brings this as proof of his 
genuineness.” 

And he held out a plain gold ring. 

Lilian took it and examined it. 

“I know a better plan than this,” she said. “I. 
might recognize this ring but I could not distinguish 
it perhaps from a counterfeit; now this,” and she 
drew a gem ring from her finger and held it out to 
him with a loviug look, “this poor old ring I should 
know from a thousand imitations. Take you mine 
and wear it and I will take yours ”—she did not add 
‘© and wear it,” but, better still, she pressed it to her 
lips covertly and slipped it on her finger, “If you 
send a message let my ring accompany it, and if we 
return an answer or send to you we'll give the bearer 
this,” 

“ Capital,” said Sir Ralph. 

Clarence remained silent for a moment, but Lilian 
saw him lift his hand to his face and kiss her ring 
slyly. 

“ And now,” said he, ‘as there is no time to lose I 
will beou the road. Sir Ralph, it has struck me that 
you may be without mouey. May I presume to offer 
you a loan?” 

And without waiting for an answer he shook Sir 
Ralph’s hand, would not wait for thanks, aud opened 
the door. 

Lilian passed out with him and they stopped to say 
good-bye outside the closed door. 

“Good-bye,” he said, taking both her hands and 
looking down into her beautiful, sweet face. 

* Good-bye,” she said, drawing a little closer and 
looking up into his eyes wistfully. “*Good bye. I 
feel so sad at your going, I—I feel frightened too, 
and that’s wicked, isn’t it ? because it is doubting your 
strength, who have proved yourself so strong ; but— 
but it is hard to part so soon when we have met such 
a little while ago.” 

She knew what he was thinking of: that Sir Ralph 
would never let her marry him ; and she was bold, as 
she called it to herself afterwards, very bold, to show 
him that she held herself as hia for ever more, come 
what wight. 
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“ Hard,” he repeated, “to part. Ay, it is. But 
duty, duty ; we must all go when that ealls. Good- 


bye, my darling !” 

He still held his face from her, longing for a kiss if 
only upon her brow. The beautiful girl looked up 
at him slightly, then cast down her eyes. 

“ You cannot bear the sight of me in this hideous 
travestie,” he said, wistfully. 

“ You were always ugly,” she said, wickedly, “ but 
now, without your moustache, you are simply fright- 
ful.” 

He met her tender glance that belied her words, 
and sighed as he turned aside, 

**T cannot kiss you now, Lilian, with all this paint 
and rouge ' 

“No,” she said, in a low voice, “you can’t, but 
| —— > 

And raising her head suddenly she kissed him 
lightly, and before he could clasp ber:to‘his breast 
she broke from him and escaped into'the room. 

So with that kiss as a god-speed Clarence Clifford 
started on the trail. 

Protected by his disguise, Olarence reached 
Rivershall undetected, and farther'tested his «make- 
up by entering the “ Arms” and mixing with ‘the 
labourers of the village. 

From them, seated amongst them in their sanded 
tap-room, he gained fresh information and @ farther 
clue, for Jim, who had assisted to catty the supposed 
dead squire to his grave, was one ofhe number, and 
when the beer begin to warm him "commenced bis 
nightly observatious upon the ‘weightiness of the 
aquire’s coffin. 

The strange labourer here offered to stand treat, 
and Jim, when additionally warmed, went over his 
whole story with emphasis. 

Then there flashed across Olarerice’s mind ‘theton- 
versation he had half uncons¢iously listened ‘to'when 
lying in the room above, on the day ‘of the ‘funeral, | 
and, as he patted Jim on the back to ‘encourage ‘him 
into farther gossip, he thought of theigrim farce that 
the master mind of Melchior had planned, and won- 
dered how these simple people ‘would ‘take it when 
their lord and mistress came back‘to ‘life and ‘them, 
aud their coffins were emptied of the ‘deceptive 
stones. 

in this way he spent the ‘first night, pouring out 
beer and spirits in plenty, and picking up every scrap 
of information which the simple fellows let fall. 

On the morrow, in the same disguise, he paid a 
visit to the home farm, and heard how my lady at the 
Hall was troubled with weak nerves, and ‘how Miss 
Lucas was mistress of her mistress-and <all else “at 
Rivershall. } 

He heard too of Lord Harcourt’s advent and ‘his! 
speedy exodus, and that sent him into a quiet lane‘to! 
think, 

Who was this Lord Harcourt, and what hold had he 
apou Lady Melville? Was he mixed up ia this plot too? 

However that might be, Clarence felt that he hated 
tim for something more even than the bullet scar on 
vis left breast, and he vowed that, should her lady- 
ship be implicated, he should have his share of the 
punishment. 

Thinking thus of Lord Harcourt, he strolled— 
rolled rather in true Berkshire swiug—back to the 
inu, and there, at the threshold, almost ran up against 
a handsome gentleman with dark, deep eyes, and 
bright, goldea hair. The supposed countryman 
lollopped aside to let the gentleman pass, aud as he 
did so the gentleman shot a sharp glance at him that 
scemed full of suspicion. 

But Clarence had been well tutored, and was pro- 
fiting by his wicked master’s hints and oft-repeated 
injunctions, and now returned the pierciug glance 
with a stolid yokel stare that satisfied the gentleman, 
who passed on with a light yet commanding step. 

Clarence looked after him, aud his eyes flashed, 
Ife had recoguized him at a glance, 

, It was Melchior, the swindler, the forger, the mur- 
erer ! 

Longing to fly at his throat, and hand him over to 
justice then and there, Clarence yet restrained himself, 
aud with tightly compressed lips passed iuto the 
public-house to decide upon his next step. 

‘That Melchior was here on the spot was an im- 
meuse relief to him, for now he could kill two birds 
with one stone, watch two roads from one point of 
espial. 

ile could give a strict attention to what was going 
on at Rivershall, and at the same time watch the 
arch plotter. 

While he was sitting upstairs thus, and jotting 
down in his note-book a@ memorandum of the gossip 
he had picked up, he heard a sigh, and instinctively 
looking down saw the faint firelight flickering through 
a crack in the clumsily laid floor, 

Preseitly, when he bad resumed writing again, he 
heard the sigh repeated, this time with au exclama- 
tiou of irritable impatieuce that he kuew too well. 






In the room below, separated from him by ouly the 
rough planking, was the man he was tracking! 
He listened breathlessly, heard Melchior mutter in- 
distinctly, poke the fire with the old oath, and when 
he, Clarence, had almost concluded that he was about 
to leave the room, heard the door open and the un- 
mistakeable voice of Kate Lucas speaking. 
With his mental faloulties undulled by love, Ola- 
rence penetrated the mask of the man’s honeyed words, 
and knew that the flowery promise he rolled so trip- 
pingly off ‘the tongue was made'to be broken and to 
deceive. 
Here was punishment for the woman who had be- 
trayed her innocent charge already—punishment 
bitter‘and fearful. But Clarence started with disap- 
pointment and rage when he heard Melchior propose 
that she should set off for the Continent. 
To let this false, treacherous,"unprincipled creature 
pe him almost maddened him, and when he 
thought of all that his Lilian had suffered-through 
her vileness he felt inclined to rush dowastairs and 
cage them both. 
.But'he remembered that he had a weapon in her love 
for the man who was deceiving -her, always ready'to. 
his -hand, and with a sigh let her go. ‘Hoe heard the 
low, heartless laugh of the deeciver,-and he heard) 
the muttered words “ Poor Kate, poor Kate!” 
Then he determined not to lose sight of this»re- 
maining conspirator even foramoment, lest he should 
‘by mere chance keep his promise and follow thre 
‘wonianout of the country. " 
Aevordingly when Melchior set out for'the Hall to 
make himself known toLady Melville and out 
hisscheme, Clarencestole down the stairs audihiiiden 
by the darkness ‘followed him closely. 
When 'the lodge gates ‘shut ‘behind Meldhior, ‘Ola- 
ence:paused and-hesitated. Should he followhimany 
Marther? 
He‘felt tempted. ‘Who should say whatinow and 
greater villany migtitmot beon foot? He knew 
inch of the grouuds,“#nd could ‘make his ‘way ‘all 
round ‘the house, if tmeed ‘ba, blindfolded. To*re- 
solve was to porform With ‘the young, eager spirit, 
and immediately ‘hethad:made up hisiutind he ran at 
the wall, sprung on the!buttress, and olingiug like a 
monkey climbed to the'top. 
‘Listening for a moment, hedroppediato the garden 
of the lodge, when, as ill-laék would haveit,a growl 
followed the light thud of his deseending ‘fall, anda 
dark shadow sprang” shim. 
Quick as lightning be {put out:his ‘hand and seized 
the dog ; and‘then as he feltithe thidk ‘hair ‘turill 
vof joy'van'through him. It was Liliwn’s @og, the 


great Dou. 

“Don! Don!olti fellow, dou’t you know me?” he 
‘whispered inthe auimal’s ear,aud immediately Don, 
with a great whine of delight, sprang up to him and 
commenced licking him; theu, remembering some- 
thing, fell full length at his feet mourufully. “ Poor 
old fellow!” said Clarence,“ you are thinking of your 
mistress |” 

And so touched was he that he caught the great 
head in his hands aud kissed its forehead, 

“'There’s a kiss from your mistress, you dear old 
fellow!” he said, stroking him ; “ and please Heaven 
you shall see her yourself soon,” 

Then, as the faithful creature seemed bent upon 
following him, he commanded him to go back to the 
door of the lodge at which he had been lying, and 
himself stole quietly along the wall tothe shruvbery. 

Guided by the lights of the house he made his way 
to the French windows of the small drawing-room, 
and paused close to the opening of the sash, listening 
intently, 

He could not see into the room because the cur- 
tains had been drawn closely across, but as the door 
opened and a voice spoke, he knew with a thrill of 
triumph that he should be able to hear every word. 

To say that the man’s cold-blooded proposal to wed 
the miserable lady took his breath away is to say little, 

He listened to the disclosures made. by both bathed 
in perspiration, his heart torn both ways; one way 
in horror of somuch villany, the other in commisera- 
tion for the misery and anguish so palpable in the 
weak voice of the tortured woman, 

Although he knew that she was unworthy of pity 
yet he could not withholdit. Had she not saved his 
life at the risk of her own? had he not protected 
her from a man’s violence ? 

There was yet auother reason which he knew not 
of, a thrilling of some more complicated emotion, 

which caused him to groan aloud both for her sin and 
her suffering. 

However, before the interview was over he had 
strung himself to his habitual calm, and saw that all 
his strength and acuteness would be required to over- 
reach the diabolical cunning and audacity which had 

prompted this new move on the part of his old enemy, 
Melchior. 
When Lady Melville had dropped into her seat with 


the room, Clarence left his post and quickly but 
carefully reached and scaled the wall. 

He was anxious to see Melchior’s face and accord- 
ingly rolled across his path as he was entering the 
carriage. 

Then he rested at a smallinna mile and a half 
from the “ Rivershall Arms,” wud took care to ba 
placed in aroom facing the road so that no horseman 
could pass without disturbing him. / 

In the morning, dressed as a conimercial traveller, 
‘with pack and-all complete, he started for Lonion 
just a quarter of an hour after on the track of his 
game. p 

All that day he never lost sight of him, dogging 
his steps in some carefully prepared disguise or 
other, and using that art which Melchior had takea 
such paius years and years back to bestow on hin, 
That day, for some inexplicable reason, the man 
postponed getting the licence, and Clarence dogged 
him back to the hotel and sat at a table behind hin, 
notiug with unflazging vigilance the bent head aud 
haggard look of the ‘face, 

“ There is some disease eating him up,” he thought. 
“No face could look like ‘that otlerwise. Dves he 
‘remember at this moment, lwontler, that the 'way of 


}transgressors’is lard ?” 


‘Clarence found that the way of those who treck 
transgressors was hard also, for when the beut figure 
pttssed him in thewoffee-room with a chambercandle- 
stick in sits hand he dropped the paper that jad 
shidlded ‘his‘face and rowe4o begin bis night’s work. 
‘From the hotel to the tise@setimS pitaltields “was a 
good ‘walix; it was the young mano 
dyad strode atung so pear kw this 4houghts aad 
desires had raved'so mutch ‘than even his foo:- 
‘steps, ‘that ‘te ‘was all ‘tm+asglow'of ‘heat when be 
wuloeted -thetfron coor antlinetemed ‘up ti etpassas:. 
Witen ‘tres had d tive sesurdt panel |he stood t) 
‘listen with -little fear, for hie vated wevolver wes in 
cee ; - 
venything dailjgone: hetemile 
_griaily “as ‘he ‘thought of @he geod wivieh (bad 
kept bior from wisitto'tie prison Which 
he imegiwed still held:hie victims. 
Very quietly Clarence/pustedasilte theaworeon au) 
entered ‘tite/latge room, 
It ‘was mpty, aud "without waiting ‘he passed 
‘through ‘the open door and made ‘his ‘way to tle 
kitchen below, 
As ‘he ‘there ‘ke found the ‘old womar 
‘faith {ulitosher post, @till dvearily waiting ‘the master 
and her: out. 
Olareacetapped “her on ‘the'shoulder-and she rose 
with ‘that/@reudfil cry ‘which ‘the dumb emit io 
)"mowents of grivf ‘or-elarm. 
He snittetreawsuringly and spdke with his fingers 
to the effect that she ueed have no fear, that he was 
not goiug.to hurt her, and that she was to resume ber 
seat, 
This she did, and sat rocking herself to and fro, 
her eyes vacillating between the fire and his face. 

Ciarence waited until her alarm had subsided, 
then with a gesture of command signalled to her to tle 
effect that he had something for her to do and that le 
should expect her to do it. 

She replied on her jong, lean, claw-like digits that 
he was her‘old master Cli, aud that she was his ser- 
vant, a poor, helpless old woman, aud would do as he 
should tell her. 

“ Where is the Frenchman?” he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders in token of contempt, 
and made out: 

“Coward! He was afraid of the master and has 
gone to France, He said he would shoot him and me 
for letting the lady and gentleman got away ; and le 
advised me to run. Where have I to ran?” 

“Nowhere,” said Clarence, with a frown, “ Now 
listen! You kaow him, but you do not know me. 
He will strike youif he comes back and finds that 
they have gone, but I will do worse if you teil bia 
who has taken them. Do you understand?” 

She nodded and commenced rocking again. 

“You know that you ought to be in prison!” ho 
said. “Hung perhaps. Hung! And if you do not 
do as I tell you I will send you there,” 

She protested that she would obey him, aud then 
Clarence schooled her. 

If by any chance Melchior came to the houso be- 
fore the trap Clarence was preparing closed upon hia 
the old woman was to tell him that Sir Rulph aud 
Lilian had been taken away by the nuus. 

She was to stick to that let him say or do what le 
might, and then Clarence promised he would not on'y 
refrain from sending her to prison—of which she Lad 
a great horror, though assuredly no prison or prisva 
discipline could be worse than the bondage aud tle 
life she was living now—but would prevent any ou? 
else doing so. 

She listened and crowed in her dreadful way # 
that, and thus impressed Clareuce left her aud te 








Iu a moment he reslized the situation. 





a vacaut look, aud Melchior had bowed himself from 





turned to the hotel. 
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CHAPTER LIlIl. 
He that.is thy friend indeed 
He will help thee in thy need. . Shakespeare. 

Ar break of dawn Clarence rose again and set. off 
for his lodgings. 

Notwithstanding the success of -his plans as-far as 
they had gone he.felt.somewhat.low-spirited. For 
one thing the magnitude of the-issue, the certainty 
of tracing the crime home to the miserable woman 
he had seen writhing in Melchior’s power, depressed 
him unaccountably. For another he felt that though 
he had declared to Lilian. hotly that he would never 
leave her they should most surely have to, part even- 
tually. 

The approaching .encounter with .Melchior-would 
lead to a-full disclosure of -his, Clarence’s,early-life, 
and necessitate an everlasting farewell to Rivershall 
and its high-born inmates. 

Alas for ali that. frenzy of love aud devotion! He 
knew that in honour he could not ask saigreata boon 
at Sir Ralph’s hands-as his daughter. 

“No,” he thought, “for them are Rivershalland a 
happy life restored ;:for me is' some ‘foreign land, 
where I may toil. and ‘perhaps earn. forgetfulness of 
the fact that I am@rogue's mysteryand« nameless 
adventurer.” 

With this gnawing’ at his heart*he found Sir Ralph 
at breakfast. 

Lilian had a headache and would be down directly, 
the maid said. 

Sir Ralph rose to meet him with eager welcome, 
and Clarence, who had breakfasted before he started 
from the hotel, ‘sat down, and with a cup of coffee 
before him reported progress. 

“All is going well then,” said Sir Ralph, ‘‘and you 
think we shall be able to circumvent and punish 
the villain—or rather villains ?” 

“] think—I hope so,” said Clarence, with a sigh, 
his eyes wandering towards the door. 

Sir Ralph nodded eagerly. 

“I don’t know which.I look forward to most,” he 
said, ‘a return to Rivershall or the hour when the 
gang will be unmasked. I leave all in your hands, 
my dear Mr. Clifford, absolutely all. _Remember that 
lam at your disposal, and:Lilian too.” 

“ Would you were in better and wiser hands, sir,” 
he said. “ This isa complicated tangle for one set of 
brains. There are more disjointed pieces than you 
imagine.” 

“ Lean believe it,” said ‘the old man, ‘passing ‘his 
hand across his brow. ‘‘I am quite-at a loss to con- 
jecture who this man you ‘call Melchior’can be. Of 
course it is clear that his motive was the possession 
of Rivershall, which he would obtain by a’marriage 
with that-infamous woman, ' who is ‘no doubt his ac- 
complice.” 

“1 -would-rather say his dupe,” said Clarence, with 
an involuntary spasm of pain. 

“Well, well,” said Sir ‘Ralph, commencing to pace 
the room, “tool, dupe, ‘what you’ will, ‘they and the 
other deadly creature ‘are a precious trio, Believe 
me, it requires no little patience to sit here and wait 
quietly till the mine is sprung, conscious that they 
are polluting the old house with their presence.” 

Clarence assented. 

“Patience,” he said, with a touch of bitterness, “is 
& sovereign virtue for more than one.trouble,” 

Sir Ralph stopped and Jooked at him sand turned 
away uneasily. He knew what the man who had 
probably saved his life and .his daughter’s wanted, 
but the old pride had sprung to life again, and, as he 
admitted to himself, he weuld rather give him half 
Riversball than his only well-beloved child. 

“Poor young fellow! a noble young fellow, but 
he is an.adventurer. I cannot, nor will others, ever 
forget that,” he thought, and turned to the window. 

At that moment Lilian entered, with a beautiful 
crimson flush of joy, which faded suddenly and left 
her pale as she noted thecareworn look which all 
Clurence’s art could not-hide from her loving eyes, 

ie rose and took the warm little hand she held out 
to him and bowed over it, His heart was tvo full to 
utter a word. 

“Come, my dear Lily,” said Sir Ralph, “we would 
not do more to infringe upon’your rights than take 
re cup of coffee; you must complete the ministra- 

ious.” 

She kissed him witha suppressed sigh and took 
her seat at the head of the table;.then, before she 
asked a question, took Clarence’s cup of half-cold 
coffee from him and poured. him out a fresh supply. 

He could not meet her eye, and commenced talking 
mapidly to Sir Ralph, 

Lilian, perceiving his evident embarrassment, and 
fearful that something dreadful had occurred and that 
they were keeping it from her, set down her eup aod 
put the question to Clarence: 

“What has happened? ‘Tell me all, please.” 

Clarence, glancing at Sir Ralph and getting his 
acquiescence by a nod, then told her of the approach- 
jug climax, the meditated wedding, 





Lilian, as well she might: be, was astounded. 

“Oh!” she said, aghast. ‘ You will never be able 
to prevent it. One pair of hands, powerful as they may 
be, and one brain, clever as it is, cannot doit. Oh, 
papa, if we had some one to help him. Can’t you 
see how ill he is?” 

“You do look ill, indeed, Mr. Clifford,” said Sir 
Ralph, earnestly. “ Youare sacrificing yourself to us.” 

“No, I am not,” said Clarence; “ but I.should like 
one extra pair of hands, or. eyes rather, for mine 
cannot be watching two places:at once, and that is 
what I almost require them to do.” 

Lilian leant her chin upon -her hand and looked 
thoughtfully at.the table. 

“ What are you thinking of ?” asked Sir Ralph, 
who, with excusable restleasness, had risen and was 
pacing to and fro again, 

“T was going over all.onr friends, papa, to find 
one who could serve us in this pass, but I know of 
vione but Claude Ainsley.” 

“Mr. Ainsley!” repeated Sir Ralph. “ What do 
you know of him?” 

Lilian, with a blash-and-a half-glance at Clarence, 
whom she had told of Claude Ainsley’s noble advice 
and all that it had saved her from, replied : 

“T know that he is afriend worth having, and that 
I would give a thousand guineas for him now.” 

Poor Sir Ralph, to whom all things seemed gravely 
mysterious, almost frowned, and shook his head. 

“T shall never get any rest again, I don’t under- 
stand half that’s going on round me, indeed it seems 
that I don’t’ know half” 

Clarence rose, 

“Tenatched half an hour,” he said, “ but I must 
not leave my quarry longer. For the present good- 
bye. You will hold yourself in readiness?” 

“Tam ready now this moment,” said Sir Rilph, 
sternly, “and,” as he shook hands, “don’t sacrifice 
yourself to us, remember. I would rather they went 
unpunished than you should be ill.” 

‘ ag No fear of that,” said Clarence, quietly, 
ye.’ 

Lilian did not goto the door with him, for she 
felt that she had some ‘reason to resent his sudden 
change of manner; but her loving heart looked 
through her eyes imploringly as he took her hand, 
and he went into the street again, murmuring: 

“*T shall lose her, but I shall never lose her love.” 

Hastening back to the hotel, he found that Melchior 
had not left his room, and, ordering breakfast in the 
coffee-room, that he might have an excuse for sitting 
there when Melchior entered, he took up the paper 
and waited. 

Attentive to the slightest noise a commotion in 
the hall caused him to lay aside his paper and walk 
to the head of the'stairs. 

The hall was filled with waiters pressing forward 
to take the luggage and other belongings of a gentle- 
mau who had just alighted from a cab. 

He was a thin, distinguished-looking man, with a 
face bronzed by travel. 

Clarence, satisfied; returned to the coffee-room, 
but ‘had the cariosity to ask a waiter the name of 
the gentleman who had just arrived. 

“That’s Mr. Ainsley, sir,” said the waiter. “A 
great traveller; always puts up here, sir, when he 
comes back from Africa or America. A wonderful 
gentleman, been all over the world,” 

“Mr, Claude Ainsley ?” asked Clarence, with sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, Mr. Claude Ainsley,” said the waiter, and 
the next moment Claude Ainsley himself entered. 

Olarence looked hard at the tanned face and 
stared almost rudely at the clear gray eyes. 

The truth and nobleness he read there forced him 
to a sudden resolution, 

** She knows him,” he thought, “and trusted him, 
and so will I. J’ll-tell him all.” 

But how? That was the question. 

The waiters were bustling about the room; Mel- 
chior might enterevery moment, thon it would be 
too late. 

Tearing off a corner of the newspaper, he wrote on 
it with his pencil: 

“If Mr. Claude Ainsley would hear of his friends 
at Rivershall and serve them in an hour of need, let 
him follow the writer of this into the street.” 

This laconic note he held in his hand and when 
Claude Ainsley approached him stooped and picking 
his own handkerchief, which he had previously 
dropped, from the floor, said : 

‘* Allow mo, I think you have dropped something,” 
aud extended it with the piece of paper peeping from 
i 


“* Good- 


t. 
Claude Ainsley had not travelled amongst the na- 
tions of the East and witnessed their secret and mys- 


terious manners for nothing. His eye caught the 
scrap of paper and his hand élosed over it with an 
easy but quick movement, 

** Thank you,”’ he said, simply, casting a piercing 
glance at Clarence’s handsome and ingenuous face, 





Then he strolled to the window and unter cover of 
the curtains read the note. 

Clarence saw him start and glance with an air of 
astonishment at his hat, round which was a small 
crape band; Clarence understood the glance and with 
a smile that said, “ Ah, not dead yet, but come and 
hear,” took up his cap and sauntered from the room. 

Claude Ainsley in a like manuer strolled out, say- 
ing that he’should return immediately, and as soon 
as he had ‘reached the street and caught sight of 
Clarence at the corner hurried after him. 

“Don’t ‘speak to me,” said Clarence, looking 
another way as he approached, “ until we get round 
the corner. The windows of ‘the hotel command 
the spot, and we may be watched.” 

With a nod of acquiescence and mingled astonish- 
ment Olaude’walked round the corner out of sight of 
the hotel, and Clarence followed him. 

* Now, sir,” said Claude Ainsley, glancing at the 
note, and then fixing his eyes upon the middle-aged, 
grizzled-haired gentleman which Clareuce, with his 
wig, fictitious wrinkles, and loose, easy-going, half- 
seafaring coat, personated. “ You seem to know iny 
name, and you write of some once dear friends of 
mine, What is your basiness ?” 

‘I know your name, and you have heard mine, 
Mr. Ainsley,” said Clarence; I am Clarence Clif- 
ford,” 

“ Eh?” said Claude Ainsley, drawing back with a 
suspicious look. “Come, my friend, that game will 
not do. Iam too old to be taken in with suc an 
impudent, bare-faced imposture as that. You men- 
tion Mr. Olifford’s name pretty glibly, but if you say 
that you are he that proves to me that I know 
more of the man than you who presume to personate 
him.” 

Clarence smiled, but rather sadly. 

This in brighter days might have served as an ex- 
cellent joke, but there are times for serious earnest- 
ness and:times for jokiug, and of a certainty these 
days were not a time for the latter. 

** What do you know of him ?”’ said Clarence. 

“ You rogue,” said Claude Ainsley. “ You have not 
learned your lessun properly. Mr, Clarence Clifford, 
tutor to Miss Melville, gained a fortune and lost 
his life months and mouths ago. And now who are 
you?” 

“Clarence Clifford,” said ‘Clarence, “ Resurrec- 
tions are the fashion now, Mr. Ainsley, and you may 
hear of more wonderful ones than mine presently. 
Turn with me down this street.” 

“ Now,” he said, raising his hat and the wig at the 
same time, ‘ There are wrinkles and false curves to 
the mouth beside the wig, Mr. Ainsley, and, if they 
were removed, Olarence Clifford, Miss Melville's 
tutor, would be found beneath.” 

** But,” said Claude Ainsley, too good a man of the 
world to indulge in anything more marked than a 
slight start, “but what of the duel, if you are the 
man ?”’ 

“ I am the man,” said Clarence, impatiently, “ and I 
can give you better proof of it than by relating the 
long story of myadventures. Do youremember one 
bright morning giving some good and noble advice 
to Miss Melville in tue Rivershall rosary? Well, L 
am Clarence Clifford yousee. And now | think I can 
change thatsigh, Mr. Ainsley, to ashout of joy. You 
have heard of Sir Ralph and Miss Melville’s death ?” 

**T have,” said Claude Ainsley, sorrowfully, “and 
would that I had been in England, they should not 
have breathed their last ia the midst of danger.” 

“ Amen,” said Clarence, “but their last has not 
come yet, thank Heaven. They still live to thank 
you for that wish.” 

Claude Ainsley stared, and, as he reflected on the 
strange, wysterious manner, the disguise, and the still 
stranger statement of his companion, it flashed upon 
him tuat Le must be mad! 

“ Clarence read this in his face aud despaired ot 
convincing him of the truth of his assertions. 

“You won't believe me I see,” he said, with a 
smile, ‘and 1am not surprised. You are just from 
Africa, Mr. Ainsley, or Asia possibly.’ 

“ Asia,” said Claude Ainsley, “ pitying the fretting 
spirit which impatient of his unbelief yet restrained 
ivself, “* Asia.” 

“ And you have no doubt seen wonderful thiags 
there that you fully believe yet could not explain to 
me, Weil, this isan English marvel, and | cannot 
explain it because it would take me too long, and 
while I was spinning out the story I might lose that 
which I have been watching for the last seventy- 
two hours unremittingly.” 

In the midst of his sentence a thought struck him, 
and as Claude Ainsley was about to speak he said, 
eagerly ; 

* Did you ever see Miss Melville’s hands?” 

* Scores of times,” replied Claude Ainsley—taking 
this new question as a fresh proof of the tutor’s in- 
sanity. 

“ Have you ngged her ring—the raby one ?” 
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eculiar setting.” 

“And there it is,” said Clarence, producing it. 
‘Now I see you think that I am sane enough to be 
yelieved. No excuses, Mr. Ainsley; there is no 
sime ; this isa matter of life or death.”’ 

“ And they are alive!” exclaimed Claude Ainsley, 
with a gesture of mingled astonishment and delight. 

“Yes, and here in London hidden away,” said 
Slarence, and in as few words as possible he placed 
Claude Ainsley in possessiow of the facts—noticing 
with some surprise the emotion which showed itself 
in the sudden pallor of his cheek when Clarence 
mentioned Lady Melville. 

“ And now you want me to help you, Mr. Clifford,” 
said Claude Ainsley. “Tell me what I am to do, and 
trust me to do it.” 

“Thank you,” said Clarence, simply, shaking the 
hand that was held out to him. ‘‘ Miss Melville looks 
upon you as her truest friend, and will trust you to 
any length. W4ll you undertake the charge of her 
and Sir Ralph while I hunt this roguery to its 
climax ?” 

“T will,” said Claude Ainsley, eagerly ; “ give me 
their address.” 

Clarence wrote it down rapidly. 

“ And now for you; what is your next move ?” he 
asked. 

“ To track my game while in London, and follow 
nim to Rivershall. When he starts, which he will do 
ao doubt to-day, [ will send word by special mes- 
senger——give me the ring back, please,” he put in, 
parenthetically, eyeing it on Claude’s finger jealously. 
‘I will send this ring as a proof of the genuineness 
of the message “ 

“Ts that necessary ?” said Claude. 

“ Every precaution that presents itself to the human 
nind is necessary in attempting to foil those we have 
30 deal with,” replied Clarence, earnestly. ‘You 
Jon’t know the prime mover iu this, and I, alas, to 
ny cost, do! But to proceed, I will send word im- 
nediately he starts for Rivershall, and I shall expect 
you to bring Sir Ralph and Miss Melville post haste 
i0 the small inn at the cross roads, not the ‘ Rivershall 
Arms,’ for that is the place of call for everybody, and 
is not to be trusted. I know the landlady of the 

Ploughman,’ and she can be trusted. Be there inas 
short a time after you have received my notice as pos- 
sible, and I think I can manage the rest.” 

“All right,” said Claude Ainsley. “And now we 
nad better get back to the hotel.” 

“ You had, but not 1,” said Clarence, “It would 
ve risking too much to enter the room where he is 
sitting with the light full upon my face; where you 
found me in the coffee room was in the shadow, with 
the additional shade of a newspaper. No, we must 
aay good-bye for the present, I tink,” 

“ Good-bye!” said Claude Ainsley, looking at him 
earnestly, and keeping his hot, feverish hand for a 
moment in his own brown palm, “Iam afraid you 
are spending your strength rather lavishly in this 
matter, Mr. Clifford.” 

‘* No,” said Clifford, curtly, turning his head aside. 

“* May I venture to hope that you. will gain your 
great aud sweet reward 2?” said Claude Ainsley, gently 
and significantly. 

At this manly touch of sympathy from the 
man who had read the secret of his love for Lilian in 
the clasp of his hand Clarence turned pale, 

“No,” he said, hearsely, ‘ I am like the fool in the 
fable, Mr, Ainsley; I am sitting on the wrong side of 
the branch which I am sawing. When it falls I shall 
fall with it.” 

Then, before Claude Ainsley could reply, he turned 
aud walked hurriedly away. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue civic authorities of Edinburgh presented Baro- 
ness Burdett Coutts with a “ Burgess Ticket ” in an 
ornate silver case. ‘The presentation took place in 
the Music Hall. The provost, magistrates, and town 
council thereafter dined with the noble andjphilan- 
thropic lady, the youngest burgess, in the Palace 
Hotel, Prince’s Street. 

Some of the gold which we have been so sedulously 
exporting to Germany for the last three years is at 
length coming back in the shape of German coin. In 
size, appearance, and in weight, they almost exactly 
resemble sovereigns and half-sovereigns, but their 
actual value fails short of our gold currency by nearly 
fourpence in the pound. 

Tue Archduchess Gisela, who, as will be remem- 
bered, was married to Prince Leopold of Bavaria last 
year, has given birth to a princess, and the news has 
been received with great rejoicing at Vienna. The 
grandfather of the child, the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
isonly 44 years old, the grandmother 37, and the 
great-grandfather (Archduke Francis Charles) 72. 

A CONTEMPORARY jis informed that the clerks at 


their pay—viz., from 300/. to 4002, and that, instead 
of increments of 10/. a year after thirteen years’ ser- 
vice, their salaries are to be augmented by 201. per 
annum. 

TuirTy THOUSAND MILEs on A Bicycie.—“ Three 
years back I purchased a tension bicycle; and, living 
in Croydon, and having an office in London, I have 
ridden almost daily, winter and summer, in all 
weathers, to and fro, a distance of 20 miles, besides 
taking excursions over a 100 miles in a day, and trips 
round the coast, which have extended over a week. I 
have kept an account of the number of miles traversed, 
and the total amounts to 30,000 miles in three years. I 
have, therefore, travelled on this bicycle a distance 
greater than the circumference of the earth, I have 
never met with an accident or fall of any moment, 
and my bicycle is in sufficient order to carry me as 
far again. I may just mention, counting my travel- 
ling at a penny per mile, it amounts to 125/.; to say 
nothing about going where I wish. I also enjoy 
better health than I did before taking to the biycle.” 





WOMAN AND WINE. 


Por! went the gay cork flying, 
Sparkled the bright champagne ; 
By the light of a day that was dying, 
He filled up their goblets again. 
Let the last, best toast be woman, 
“ Woman, dear woman,” said he; 
“ Empty your glass, my darling, 
When you drink to your sex with me.” 
But she caught his strong brown fingers, 
And held them tight as in fear, 
And through the gathering twilight 
Her fond voice fell on his ear. 
“ Nay, ere you drink, I implore you, 
By all that you hold divine, 
Pledge a woman in tear-drops, 
Rather by far than in wine. 


“ By the woes of the drunkard’s mother, 
By his children who beg for bread, 
By the fate of her whose beloved one 
Looks on the wine when ’tis red ; 
By the kisses changed to curses, 
By tears more bitter than brine, 
By many a fond heart broken, 
Pledge no woman in wine, 


“ What has wive brought to woman ? 
Nothing but tears and pain, 
It has torn from her arms her lover 
And proven her prayers in vain; 
And her household gods, all shattered, 
Lie tangled up in the vine ; 
Oh! I prithee, pledge no woman 
In the curse of so many, Wine.” 
H. D. 





NEW HOUSES, 

Tue coincidence of a man’s moving into a new 
house and dying soon after has frequently been a 
subject of remark, and there is an avoidable cause— 
the house is moved into before the walls and plaster 
and the wood are sufficiently dried. Sometimes the 
cause of death is the poisonous character of the 
water conveyed through new lead pipes. No water 
for drinking or cooking purposes should be used in 
a building supplied with new lead pipes, in whole or in 
part, for at least one month after the water bas been 
used daily ; this gives time for a protecting coating 
to form on the inner surface of the pipes, when their 
chemical change from contact with water generally 
ceases. 

But the damp materials of the house have the 
most decided effect, especially on persons over fifty 
years old, or of frail constitutions, whereas if the 
person were iu the full vigour of life and health not 
even an inconvenience would be experienced. 

In building a new house, or on going to live in 
another locality, where the water supply is not far 
from the house, it should be ascertained with the 
utmost certainty that the spring or well is higher than 
the barn yards, etc. Insidious and fatal forms of 
decline and typhoid very often result from persons 
drinking water which is drained from the localities 
named. 

The safest plan, and the only safe plan for fur- 
nishing dwellings with the most healthful and un- 
objectionable water, is to have a water-tight cistern, 
and lect the water from the roof of the house or barn, 
or other outhouses be conveyed into it through a box 
of sand several yards long, this box to rest on a board 
or cemented bottom and sides, so that no outside 
water could get into it. 





Women Dentists 1N Ecypt.—Dr, Edward Warren 
writes from Cairo, in Egypt, to a friend that there is 





the Admiralty have had 100/. per annum added to 








‘a good opvortanity for women dentists in Egyont. 


as the women are forbidden to consult with men,” 
There are three or four Englishwomen practising 
dentistry in Cairo already, according to Dr. Warren's 
letter. In all these eastern countries there seems to 
be a wide field of usefulness and profit for woman 
doctors and dentists. 








THE ASHANTEES. 

Tue social institutions of Ashantee bear a strong 
resemblance to those of other parts of Africa. 
Slavery holds a prominent position amongst them. 
Slaves are made in a variety of ways. Prisoners of 
war, if not executed; becomes slaves. Misconduct 
and debt are sources of slavery. But from these 
causes many are slaves only for a time. A man 
may purge himself from his misconduct, or free 
himself from debt, and then he is no longera slave, 
But with the Ashantees there is a system of pawn- 
ing of liberty. For mer ye et merchandise @ man 
may pawn his wife and children, or himself. And 
these pawns are virtually slaves until they are re. 
deemed. But the greater number of slaves have 
been brought from the interior by the Mahomedan 
slave-merchants. Tribe wars with tribe, and the 
captives are sold to the merchants; or the mer. 
chants themselves make war for the purpose of 
getting slaves. At Ashantee, where the very streets 
of Coomassie are said to be impregnated with gold, 
a ready market is found for sluves. It is the 
fashion with the great men of the tribe to multiply 
slaves, so that itis not uncommon for one man to 
own more than a thousand, But slavery with them 
is not so degrading as with civilized people. Some. 
times it is merely nominal; and for the most part 
the slaves are regarded as dependents. In no caso 
does slavery bear the opprobrium amongst the 
Africans that it does in other parts of the world. 
There are African masters who are cruel; but tho 
instances are rare, and cruelty is restrained by the 
dread of witchcraft, which keeps the king in check. 

Polygamy is a popular institution with the 
Ashantees. As a man is raised in the scale of 
Ashantee society so does the number of his wives 
increase. The gulf which separates the least from 
the greatest may be estimated by the fact that 
whereas one wife is permi to a slave the king 
may have three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three. Beyond that number the custom of the 
country does not permit him to go. This limitation, 
wide though it be, is an improvement upon the cus. 
tom of some tribes that are more in favour with us. 
Amongst the Makololo, for instance, the people 
whom Livingstone has made popular, every woman 
of the tribe, be she married or single, must be the 
wife of the chief, if so the chief wills ; and when the 
daughter of Sebituane succeeded her father as the 
supreme personage of the tribe she naturally con- 
cluded that she was entitled to claim every man for 
her husband. The difficulties that were created by 
this claim ultimately led her to resign the chieftain- 
ship to her brother. Polygamy being popular the 
demand for women by this one kingdom of Ashantee 
has led to widespread misery. Tribe wages war with 
tribe, and the victors carry off the women andfemale 
children for the Ashantee market. In some parts of 
Africa whole districts are depopulated by wars in- 
stigated by the slave-dealers for the sole purpose of 
getting women for the inland trade. 

The regulations which exist with reference to 
the wives of the King of Ashantee are as strict as 
those which relate to the wives of the Sultan of 
Turkey. Like the King of Dahomi, the Ashantee 
monarch is in a certain sense a sacred. personage, 
and this sanctity invests the women who are united 
to him in marriage. There is a seraglio at Coomas- 
sie. An entire locality is devoted to the wives of 
the king, who are strictly secluded from the rest of 
the population. Sometimes they are permitted to 
visit the other parts of the town; but on such oc- 
casions the people are warned to absent themselves, 
for to look upon the wives of the king is considered 
to be an offence which c: tbe pardoned. Should 
there be any who have not been able to profit by 
this warning, as the queenly procession approaches 
they must fall flat on the ground and bury their 
faces in the earth until the ladies have passed by. 
At some state ceremonials, however, a certain num- 
ber of the king’s wives are permitted to attend. 








Tue rinderpest is now stamped out in Prussia. 
The rigid and thorough military surveillance estab- 
lished by the German authorities in the matter could 
not fail in suppressing the disease. 

HosPITat SuNDAY IN AusTRALIA.—Hospital Sun- 
day was so successful in Australia on its first trial 
that the institution is sure to become as firmly estab- 
lished there as it is now here. At Melbourne 4,000/. 
was collected, while the country districts were n0! 
behindhand in the good work, A Melbourne pape 
calculates that while the collections in England 
averaged 11, 15s. for each hundred of the population, 
they may in the colony be put down as 21. pe 








hundred. . 
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THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 


———~__— 
CHAPTER XXV,. 
It oft falls out 
To have what we would have we spenk not 
what we mean, Shakespeare. 

OnE fair morning, afew days after the departure 
of Count Alfrasco from the city of Naples, a man, 
mounted ona mule, and garbed like a begging friar, 
rode into the great square of that city called the 
Largo del Mercato. 

At one end of the square, and erected soas to form 
a great and lofty platform against one of the houses 
there, was a newly built scaffold. 

Several workmen were busy in giving the final 
‘completeness to this scaffold, which extended across 
the narrow street from the second storey windows of 
the house, and reached even a few feet over the fence 
at that angle of the square. 

Tho friar, hooded and cowled, checked his mule 
near this scaffold, and said to one of the workmen: 

“ What means this scaffold, my son?” 

“Thou must have ridden with thy oars stopped 
close, father,’”’ replied the workman, “if thou hast 
yet to be told why this work is being done! Why, 
there is to be a quad: uple execution to be done on this 
same scaffold at noon of to-morrow.” 

“ A quadruple execution !” 

“ Ay, father ; four heads are to be cut off.” 

o Four!” 

“Four. The head of Colonna di Caraccioli, the 
head of a young woman called Vittoria di Sicardoli, 
the head of her father, Cosmo the Forester, and the 
ary her mother, old Cosmo’s wife.” 

“ Ah ! 

And that “ah!” was all the hitherto inquisitive 
friar said in recognition of an announcement which 
the burly and honest carpenter expected would be 
hailed with many an exclamation of wonder, if not of 

orror. 

While the friar was asking the few and brief 
questions just quoted another workman, clean-shaved, 
one eye covered with a patch, his face much hidden 
by alarge leathern hat, and ina shabby and much- 
tattered garb, so large and loose as to greatly increase 
éven his corpulently awkward appearance, had con- 
tinued to saw furiously on a stout timber, though his 
=- visible eye was bent upon the gowned form of 

e friar. 


This ragged carpenter, whom for the present we 
will call Gita, after hearing the voice of the friar, had 
said to himself : 


“Tt isbe! I knew he would come!” 
The conversation having ended with the “ah!” of 























[THE AMBASSADOR. | 


the friar, and the burly old chief carpenter having 
become sulkily silent at not having excited the won- 
der and horror of the friar, the ragged and corpulent 
carpenter advanced a little toward the friar, at the 
same time striking the blade of his saw with some- 
thing that looked like a silver-headed hammer with a 
small, stem-like handle. 

The noise made by the rapid tapping of this ham- 
mer on the sonorous steel of the saw was a clashing, 
a clanging, and a rattling, all at once—ashrill, sharp, 
metallic, rattling sound, beard instantly by all the 
workmen under, upon, and around the great scaffold. 

Three of the workmen, at three different points of 
the upper part of the scaffold, instantly left their 
work and hurried from the square. 

At the same time two who were at work below the 
scaffold departed in the same manner. 

The sound made by Gita was an important signal, 
well understood by these five workmen. 

As all left their tools and upper garments their 
comrades supposed they had gone to slake their thirst 
at one of the many wine saloons in the vicinity of 
the Largo del Mercato, and made no remark, 

The friar had not observed the signal, but had con- 
tinued to peer from his cowl at the scaffold. 

But the sound irritated the burly chief carpenter, 
ard, turning upon the ragged workman, he said: 

“ Cease thy clamour, Gita—I think so thou gavest 
me thy name yester-eve, when, hard pressed for 
hands, I did accept thy offer of service.” 

“Thou wert glad to take me and those I found,” 
replied Gita. ‘“‘ Many of thy regular hands refused 
to aid in building a scaffold for the execution of Co- 
lonna the Just.” 

“T admit that—but I hired thee to work and not to 
make a noise like that. Ho! is that a baby’s silver 
rattle with which thou didst beat thy saw, Gita ?” 

“Tt is a baby’s rattle, Master Culpetto,” re- 
plied Gita, holding up that which we have just said 
looked like a small silver hammer. ; 

He held it in such a manner that the eyes of the 
friar must fall upon it. 

Tn fact, Gita held the toy nearer to the friar than 
to Culpetto. 

“T found it near the Castle of Zapponetto,” he 
added, as soon as he saw that he had attracted the 
eyes of the friar. 

“Ha !” ejaculated the friar, under his cowl, and at 
the same instant his mule almost reared under a sud- 
den pressure which his rider involuntarily gave upon 
the bit. 

** Now I know it is he!” muttered the ragged car- 
penter. ‘‘ Master,” he added to Culpetto, who was a 
little deaf, “ some one is calling thee.” 





* Where ?” 

“On the upper part of the scaffold.” 

*T hear no one calling me, Gita,” 

“JT do, master.” 

“Oh! thy ears are better than mine!” 

“Ay, or those of Alfrasco Zapponetto. 
Sicardocut off. But some oneis calling thee, master. 

“Then I will mount the ladder and see what is 
wanted. Ah! now I hear!” said Culpetto, mounting 
the ladder which there led from the ground to the 
platform of the scaffold. 

And in truth some one on the platform was at that 
moment shouting : 

‘*Master Culpetto! Ho! Master Culpetto!” 

He who thus shouted was at the rear of the scaffold 
platform. A moment before, when Gita had said, 
“Master, some one is calling thee,” this person who 
was now shouting the name of the chief carpenter 
was looking down at Gita from the front edge of the 
platform. 

It is scarcely necessary to tell the reader that this 
person, like all of the five who had retired so sud- 
denly, was a confederate of Gita’s. 

No sooner had Culpetto disappeared over the plat- 
form than Gita fixed his one eye on the scarcely 
visible eyes of the friar, and said: 

‘Father, I would I could see Count Alfrasco of 
Zapponetto. I have a message for him,” 

“Deliver thy message to me, my son, and I will 
deliver it to him, though I love him not,” said the 
friar, in a.muffled voice, 

“Ts Count Alfrasco in Naples?” asked Gita. 

**He would not dare show himself in Naples, as 
the queen hath proclaimed him banished from the 
capital for a year.” 

* Yet Signorina Ergivetta told meI might find him 
in Naples.” 

* Ha! Is she not dead?” asked the friar. 

“ Perhaps, by this time. But she was living when 
I saw her five days ago. I have this note in her 
handwriting for the count—if I could find him,” 

“Thou canst give the note to me, as I know where 
the count may be found.” 

“ Nay, father. Signorina Ergivetta made mesweat 
to give her note into the hands of no other than tho 
count,” 

“JT am he,” said the man on the mule, 

“Then here is the note.” 

The note ran thus: 

“ Trust the bearer,my lord, Sicardo the Brigand 
is in Naples, and many of his band are there also. 
He has heard of thy purpose to wituess the execution 
of Lord Colonna and the others, and means to slay 
thee, Manfredi is dead, but ere he died he fell iuto 
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the hands of Sicardo and made a full confession of 
all he knew: so that the brigand knows in what 
disguise thou art to visit Naples, and that thou wilt 
appear as a begging friar on a sorry mule—the same 
disguise and mule Manfredi had placed at the inn of 
San Stephaho, near Naples, for thy use. The 
brigand, if not in Naples before thee, will be there 
on the day of execution. In token that I am serving 
thee well, my dearest lord, I send by the bearer of 
this note the silver rattle of our darling babe. Change 
thy disguise, or instantly fly from Naples. 
“ ‘Thy ever fond and faithful ER@tverta.” 

“Let me see the toy,” said the count, for the pre- 
tended friar was he. 

Gita gave him tho rattle, and the countimstantly 
recognized it. 

“Where may I change my @isguise; my friewd ?” 
ho asked, as he cast a wary glance ovewallthe square, 

The square would have been thronged*wlth people 
but for a force cf soldiery and police which had just 
arrived, and was ordering theseuriougsmob to keep at 
a good distance, 

“Better leave the city this instant, samy “lord,” 
whispered Gita, shaking bis head, “for *thoug 
Sicardo may still be miles away he -will\be:ksere.on 
the morrow.” 

“ What knowest thouof Sicardo?” 

“T could tell thee much of him had we'time. -Bat 
I must to my work, and thou art in peril, Take my 
advice, my lord, and hurry from the city or thou wilt 
fall by the dagger of the terrible brigand.”” 

* Nay, I have sworn to witness*the feat ‘which 
Black Sforza is to perform on this scaffold,” »replied 
the daring count, “ Canst obtain for mem change of 
disguise ?” 

* Fly, my lord—for so the signorina ‘arged met to 
urge thee,” said Gita, doggedly. “Ewen if thou 
dost evade the keen vengeance of the brigand thou 
mayest be detected by thespies of the queen. Allof 
the Caraccioli name are forbidden to remain in Naples 
from yesterday morn till after to-morrow ander 
penalty of death if caught or seen duriug'that time 
within five miles of the city.” 

“ Ay, Lread a copy of that order on yonder ban- 
ner-staff. ‘Thou wilt not betray me, I am assured, 
for doubtless the signorina has paid thee well and 
promised thee more!” said the count, who added, in 
tuought: “I wonder that she lives—though doubt- 
less she did not drink the potion I prepared for her.” 

“T am well paid, my lord. Better than if the royal 
reward offered for the head of Sicardo were doubled 
and in my hand.” 

“So! then the siguorina must have given thee 
much of her jewellery for this service,” said the 
count, suspiciously. 

“This and more, my lord,” replied Gita, for an in- 
stant showing a necklace of splendid diamonds, and 
instantly hiding it again in the bosom of his ragged 
doublet. 

“ Ha! the necklace old Adriano di Vampi gave to 
Ergivetta as a gift at my sham marriage with her!” 
tuought the count, angrily. “ The diamonds are worth 
twenty thousand ducats! I must get them back from 
this fellow by hook or crook,” 

“ Bly, my lord,” again whispered Gita. “I was to 
return the necklace if I failed to warn thee. I have 
warned thee,” 

“Stay! L will reward thee well, my friend, if thou 
wilt aid me to change my disguise.” 

“Thou wilt not fly 2” 

“ Na "ed 

“Then I wash my hands of the matter.” 

“ Nay--aid me to procure a disguise and I will re- 
ward thee well. Thou must have some place of abode 
near ?” 

“Ihave but just arrived in Naples, my lord; I 
came in yesterday. I am a wandering workman. Yet 
I have hired a room from which | can witness the 
execution.” 

“Thou hast! Then cannot I abide in good con- 
cealment there, and so witness the execution also?” 
demanded the count, eagerly. 

“ There are six or seven of us, my lord—all wan- 
dering workmen—here, seeking employment 4 

“Ha! Gita, to thy work!” here cried Culpetto, 
showing his burly form on the edge of the platform 
above. ‘* Wilt thou dally and gossip all day with 
the friar? Tothy work, for five of thy comrades 
lave wandered off—the fiend take them!” 

“Tio! here, Master Culpetto!” cried the same per- 
son who had before withdrawn the attention of the 
master carpenter, “ Here! the platform is unsafe on 





this side.” 
Culpetto uttered an imprecation and hurried away. 
“There are five or six of us, my lord,” resumed 


Gita, “all eager to see the great execution, and they 
share the room with me. It hath two windows—it 
is that,’ he added, pointing with his saw. “The 
same from which ’iis said the page of Sicardo shot 
the arrows—but I will not speak of that—aud [ beg 
thy pardon for having spokeu of it at all,” 








“No matter, my honest friend. The room is lofty 
and commands a good view of the scaffold?” 

“Tt doth, and I doubt not that my comrades have 
already stolen away to take care that no one else se- 
curs the room of old Reno Salvator. We made Cul- 
pettu pay us in advance for our work, and so have the 
old fellow on the hip.” 

‘**Qanst thou not give me a place among thy com- 
rades, my friend ?”. 

“ They are dull, rude fellows, and not fit company, 
for thy lordship. Nay, if they do ounce suspect that 
thou art a Caraccioli they may denounce thee to the 
agent of the police. Better leave the city, my lord.” 

* There is no reward offered to any one thatshall 
point out a Caraccioli to the police.” 

“ True—I had forgotten that.” 

“ And if thy comrades suspect me as a Oaracciolil 
have gold near at hand to pay them for silence.” 

“ 'They would never suspect thee in that disguise. 
But I must leave my work if I go with thee.” 

“Thou canst afterwards make the matter square 
with Culpetto. [ will give thee momey to*tepay him | 
all he may lose and more.” 

‘Thou wilt not heed my warning, nor that of Sig- 
norina Ergivetta?” 

“Nay, nor shalt thou persaade me,” replied the 
count. 

“ Then have thy wish, though I would thou hadst 
left the city the instant ‘after thou shadstrread . the 


note,” said Gita. ‘Turn thy muleiloose, aud follow’ 
me ” N 


Gita instantly left the vicinity 6fthe se@ffold aud 
was closely followed by the count. 

The mule, abandoued, was soonlled:away by“sonte; 
of those in the.square,and Sigror Gulpetto didnot) 
discover the withdrawal of Gita sand the -prete 
friar until both had disappeared front the square. 

Then Culpetto vociferated hoarséfy, aad hurried to 
another part of the scaffold only toffind that the last’ 
of the seven roving workmen he dad hired the day 
before, and been forced to pay in a@vance, had taken: 
himself away. ; 

“I will keep-all their: tools!” rosred Signor Cul- 


petto. ; 
And he did. No one everclaimed*them! 





OHAPTER XXVI. 
No word like, pardon for kiugs’ mouths so meet. 
Shakespeare. 

On the night of the day that saw the count and 
Gita leave the Largo de] Mercato » man of noble and 
almost royal presence, clad in most costly and im- 
posing garb, presented himself before the graud- 
chamberlain of the royal palace, and asked for a pri- 
vate audience with the queen. 

“Tt is far past the ‘hour, noble signor,” said the 
chamberlain, much strack by the loity air of the 
stranger and his splendid attire, “and we know thee 
not!” 

“ The queen hath, I know, given orders that any 
one who can tell her majesty where to find the Val- 
dalla Crown shall be admitted to the royal presence 
at any hour,” replied the stranger. ‘ Pray, sir cham- 
berlain, give at least this note to the queen.” 

Tho chamberlain departed with the sealed note 
given to him. He soon returned and said: 

“Her majesty is just through conferring with a 
worthy and much-honoured priest of Atrani, a Father 
Anselino, who hath arrived from Rome within an hour 
or twu. Her majesty will see thee, siguor.” 

A few minutes after the stranger stood in the royal 
presence. 

“ We have received thy note, sir stranger,” said 
the queen, fixing her eyes upon the stately personage 
before her. “Thy name?” 

“Tancred di Chiaramonti, Count del Esso, and 
special and secret ambassador from His Majesty Al- 
fouso V. of Sicily and Aragon to Her Majesty Joanna 
IL., Queen of Naples,” replied the stranger, kneeling 
on one knee, and presenting a package to the queen. 

She opened it hastily, and then uttered a cry of 
delight. 

The Valdalla Crown was at last in her possession! 

“ See!” she exclaimed, and holding aloft the golden 
band. toward the only person in the audience cham- 
ber, excopt Count Tancred and herseif—this person an 
aged priest of most benevolent and winning features. 
“See, Father Anselmo! The Valdalla Crown! Mino, 
mine at last!” and with another cry of ‘delight she 
placed the crown so loug worn by Vittoria upon her 
brows. 

The priest smiled and bowed, but his eyes remained 
fixed upon Count Tancred. 

** Now, and ere I read these dispatches from our 
royal cousin of Aragon and Sicily,” said the overjoyed 
queen, as she glanced at a packet of papers which 
were in the package from which she had taken the 
crown, “tell me—ha! what didst thou call thyself?” 

“ Tarcred di Chiaramonti, Count del Esse—” 

“What! How! ‘The same namo as that of the 


‘| nobte-hearted: priest. 


“Tam that son, thy majesty,” replied Count Tan. 
cred, gravely, aud rising to his full and lofty stature, 
“The Valdalla Crown was placed in my hands by 
Sicardo the Brigand.” : 

“ By Sicardo the Brigand!” 

* By Rizzio di Sicardo, thy majesty, and he claims, 
through me, his nearest friend, all that thy majesty 
hast proclaimed ishall be granted to him who shall 
Aeliver to thee that crown,” 

“ Now, by the mass!” criedsthe queen, “it shal? 
emever be said that Joauwna hath not kept her pro- 
elaimed promise tothe very letter, Count del Esse, 
See, I have been«so confident that this longed-for 
crown would be foudd and delivered to me that [ 
have had drawn up*a royal warrant, in which is 
embodied all that is promised in my proclamation. 
-Here—the pen!—see! I write'here the name of 
‘Rizzio di Sicardo!—so—and here I place my sign 
manual—so! “And the royal seal is already ap- 
sponded! There, recvive the parchment and give it to 
te ‘brigaod with a‘wish thaxhemeeforth he may be 
antbonest man.” 

Geant Tancred reesived the parchment, glanced 
over itggravely and said: 

““Andmow must | peoifer to-thy grace for this par- 
doued aan, to whomthy majesty has also by this 
‘Warraatgranted the title of countsand an annual in- 
come Ofsa:thousand dueats duriug his life, the favour 
-bethathdesired me toask of thy generous majesty.” 

“We itieten,” replied the ‘queen, her curiosity 


“Thelivesand pardon of Cosmo @iSSicardo, and of 

his wife-anddaughterpand of ‘Colomaa di Caraccioli.” 

The quesurwas a momentispeechiess with surprise 
and sudden tage. 

The pricstwaid, gravely : 

_ * Coant™Pawered, tell Rizzio di Sieardo that Joanna 
of Naples huthpaiready pardoned Cosmo and his wife, 
wand may pardon Wittoria.” 

“But by thetmass, Rather Anselmo,” exclaimed 
‘the queen, striking hereéble-with her fists, as was 
Jher habit when inv, great rage, “I will not pardon 
Colouua Gi Caraccioli® 

“Prayceaim thyself, my ‘royal daughter,” said the 
**Kuaow, Count ‘T’ancred, that 
we are aware that Cosmo is thy father, the unfortu- 
nate Duke Leonato del Arnato, I kuew not that my 
esteemed friend, Cosmo the Forester, was Duke Leo- 
nato until after I had begun to implore her majesty 
to spare his life, and those of his wife and daughter, 
Then the queen revealed to.me that it was impos- 
sible for her to pardon Cosmo, as he was Leonato di 
Chiaramonti, a man under the ban of the Holy Church, 

Then gave | to the queen this parchment, which is a 
complete removal of the sentence of the Church, for 
of late it hath become known to His Holiness that 
Duke Leonato was innocent of the death of Prince 
del Alberto ; and in this wise: 

“Five years ago died a man who confessed on his 
death bed that he was one of several who had tended 
on the wounded man in the palace of Gianni di 
Caraccioli ; that the prince was, in truth, accidently 
wounded by the duke, but would not have died had 
he had proper care in the'palace of Ser Gianni. This 
coufession was made to a friend of mine, and the 
latter informed me. From the same source I gaired 
the names of several others who were at that’ time in 
the service of Ser Gianni; and for'years I have fol- 
lowed this matter up, and, a few months ago, I went 
to Rome with the information I had so slowly ob- 
tained, for, | know not why, I had a belief that Duke 
Leonato still lived. I had never suspected that Cusmo 
was he; for though the duke is a kinsman of mine, 
I had never seen him wiile he was known as Leo- 
nato di Chiaramonti. [obtained from His Holiness 
the removal of the ban aud full restoration to his 
former good name, so far as the power of our Holy 
Church cau reach. This I placed before the queca 
an hour since, when she told me who Cosmo was. 
He and his noble wife are both fully exonerated from 
the foul charge placed upon them by Ser Gianni. The 
queen hath also pardoned them as sovereign of this 
kingdom.” 

“And [ have for them a full pardon from Alfonso 
V. of Aragon and Sicily,” said Couut Taucred, “and 
his royal proclamation by which they are restored to 
their former rauk aud possessions in Sicily. For it 
is kaown to the king that his sister and brother-in- 
law, my unfortunate parents, were’ the innoceut vic- 
tims of the malice of their enemies, the greatest of 
whom wasand is Gianni di Caraccioli.” 

The queen had heard but never believed that he 
who was called Sicardo the Brigand was tire son of 
Cosmo ; or at once, on hearing the name of her stately 
visitor, she would have suspected—as doubtless the 
intelligent reader has—that Oount Tancred’ was tho 
famous brigand. 

Nor could she conceive asuspicion that this kingly 
looking ambassador, with his grave, haughty, and 
smooth-shaveu face, was that great and formidable 
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had, by false'report, given'a ferocious‘and hugely 
bearded barbarian visage, 

“ Gianni di Caraccioli,” continned Count Tancred, 
“caused the rearrest.of my father upon that false 
charge—themurder of Borrélliand then #dded the 
charge that Cosmo’ was Duke Leonato.” 

«True, Count‘Tancred,” said the queen. ““ iknow 
not how the Graud Constable discovered that Cosmo 
was the unfortunate duke. I know that I suspect 
Alfrasco told Ser Gianni, after it was established in 
secret council and trial that Cosmo ‘and Donna: Cas- 
telletta were the outlawed «and banned duke: and 
duchess, it was impossible for me to interfere to»eon~ 
front the-eeclesiastical sentence. But ‘this writing 
from His Holiness enables me to order the instant li- 
beration of the duke:and duchess. ‘Already I: have 
prepared a message to be taken to Duke Leonato: by 
Father Auselmo——” 

“ Bat thy majesty hath not empowered: me to’ tell 
my honoured oid friend that his dau ghter——”’ began 
the wortby priest. 

‘Speak not tome of pardon for the scheming and 
ambitious woman!’’ exclaimed the jealous queen, 
angrily. 

* Thy majesty,” said Count Tancred, witly the im- 
posing gravity so peculiar to: him, “ having»already 
pardoned Duke Leonatoand the Dachess Maria Chris- 
tina, hath not yet. granted to the finder of the Val- 
dalla Crown any favour.” 

“What! We have :pardoned: the :brigand and 
granted him a title and an income!” 

“ By the letter of thy royal. promigs he: is ‘entitled 
toany favour he may see fit toask.of thy grace.” 

Let him ask any favour rather than:vhe life-of Vit- 
torial’ 

* He enjoined upon me most solemnly,’ thy grace, 
to ask four lives——” 

“Phat is four favoursinione!”’ 

“But two of these ‘lives: aro already! safe,” said 
Count Taucred, firmly, *.aud-at leastone ofthe other 
two as due to the finder of the: Valdaila Crown. Bat 
had Sicardo bade me ask ia thousand «ducats, thy 
grace, would the grantiug of ‘his request bea thou- 
sand favours? Nay. It:istheact; though it com- 
prehend the saving of a thousand separate lives; that 
makes the single favour.” 

“ What are the lives ofany of the four to Sicardo ?” 
demanded the queen, inva) heat. “Who is he, that 
he, a brigand, should ask mercy for‘any of the four?” 

“Thy majesty wilt grantto me thefavour of telling 
thee how Sicardo found the Valdalla Crown ?”’ 

“ Oertainly, Count Tancred,if thou wilt afterward 
tell me why the bold brigand has sent this:strange re- 
quest to. us.” 

* First permit me,” said Father. Anselmo, “to take 
to my old friend Cosmo—fcr:to me: he will ever! be 
Came re message which. is:to carry joy: to his 

eart.” 

“Let me speak apart with thee, father,” replied the 
queen. 

Ou this hint Count Tancred withdrew into an ante- 
room. 

(To be.continued:) 








Mrs.. Frances M. Burnrnc, who ‘dancéd with 
Washington, and flirtéd with- Lafayette, Aaron Barr, 
Alexander Hamilton, and other great-men of Revolu- 
tionary days, died recently,at' Milford, Pennsylvania, 
aged 94..She was-a belle in New Yori society nearly 
80 years ago. 

M. BLONDEIN has not’ been fortunate in his visit to 
Calcutta. Qn the day previous to: the performance 
part of his pavilion fell ‘down, the ‘supports being 
insufficient, and he was unable to fulfil hisengage- 
ment. He is stated to be ready to-walk : across the 
mene, if the necessary arrangements ‘could: be 
made, 

THE year 1873 was the: first in which the imports 
of foreign and colonial merehandize into the United 
Kingdom exceeded the value of 1,000,000/. a day. 
The total is «stated at 370,380;7421, “Lhe- exports 
of British and Irish produce and «manufactures 
averaged nearly .700,000/.'a-day, the total being 
255,078,3364, 

Hirine ‘Artictes my Pants.—Everything, it is 
said, may be hired in Paris, from swaddling-clothes 
to winding-sheets. Flowers, frait, china, laces, and 
jewellery are duly let out by very respectable people, 
who wish to astonish their’nei¢hbours, and not a 
little themselves. Aquariums, well stocked, are 
among the recent novelties: lent for the day or the 
Week, with facilities for payment if “retained, like 
planos and wearing apparel. “fhe very latest wants 
supplied are cockatoos, love-birds, and varions mem- 
bers of the finch family. 

“Buzroz” Reprvivus.—A very offensive mode 
of Cross-examination has recently come into fashion 
in the criminal vourts. _ A witness, already on his 
oath, gives certain evidence ; heis immediately asked 
Whetuer he swears that, and auswers that he does. 
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Bat this by: no’ means satisfies the cross-examining 
barrister. “You really mean to swear that,” etc., 
‘*Remember you ate on your oath,” and similar 
suggestions thatthe witness is perjuring himself, are 
reitsrated in order'to induce the jury to believe bis 
evidence untrustworthy. This is hardly fair to one 
who may be endeavouring tospeak the truth, while 
a hard swearer will be by no means checked by such 
unanthoritative additions to the oath previously ad- 
ministered to him. This custom.is singularly offen- 
sive to those who have proper regard foran oath’s 
sanctity, and ridiculously inoperative in the case of 
those who are not so influenced, 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


“THERE is my cousin Hdwina,” said my friend, 
Ralph Hay. “ Edwina! Edwina!” 

She turned her face as he called to her, and looked 
at us. I had never seenany one like her before, nor 
had I ever heard her name. Both were unique, both 
I thought beautiful. Whether any one is really-so it 
is'often hard to determine. That every eye makes 
its.own beauty is a trath as well as a proverb. 

She suited me, that small, dark, crimson-lipped 
creature, as lithe as a gazelle and almostiasshy. I 
saw in the glanceshe gave us that she, hesitated be- 
tween advancing and running away when she heard 
herself calied. The:conventionalities got the better 
of her bashfulness and she turned and came toward us. 

“Miss Earle,” said Ralph Hay, “Mr, Smith. 
John, this:is Cousin Bdwina.” 

She bowed, so did I,and so my love'came into my 
life. It was the supreme moment of my existence, 
though I was not conscions of it then. I knew that 
I had met a-girl I liked, that the day was very bright, 
and the pleasant country place pleasanter than it had 
ever seemed before. I can see: it mow—the long 
green lane that ended in a group of tall, dark pol- 
lards, the cottage roof beyond, the white spire in the 
distance, over alla sweet, pink-tinted, sunset sky, 
and near by the tiny tinkle of the running stream, 
the girl, in her-white dress, with a cluster of scarlet 
flowers in her small hand, walking between us, 

I had come to Ferndale ona visit. Such holiday 
as my business permitted me [should spend there, 
and it was. on my way from the railway station to my 
friend’s house that I met Edwina. She was his cou- 
sin, as he had said, and she helped to care: for the 
children, of whom there were a half-dozen, She 
could churn and milk and bake, and she ‘had read all 
Scott’s novels, and many others besides. She was 
bright and quick when not under the cloud of shy- 
ness, and she believed what Ler mother and the cler- 
gyman had taught her to: believe concerning morals 
and theology. } 

She was nota brilliant woman, she was not as ciety 
belle. Most men would have rated her only a “ nice 
little thing,” I presume. Whatever she was she crept 
into my, heart somehow and-stayed there. One day 
Lknew that I loved her, and that if:she did-not love 
me I should be very unhappy. 

We had gone out upon the river for water-lilies. 
There was.a little: quiet nook, quite overarched by 
tree branches, where they grew in profusion. | 
rowed the boat, She drew the great white floating 
beauties toward her by-their long stems, and, break- 
ing them off, laid them in the basket she had brought. 
There was no other boat on the river, there was no 
one on. the shore. A little way. farther on lay the 
shadew of a covered bridge, and farther still the 
ruins of a mill; but no one crossed the bridge, and 
the mill was deserted. We mever had been so en- 
tirely alone before, 

The long lily-stems had entangled my oars. I drew 
them out and laid them in the boat, Weonly drifted 
slowly now. . Everything was very still. A sense of 
peace such as I had never felt before settled down 
upon me. Her hand, so white, and. small, and fine, 
rested on.the boat’s edge. ‘lo save my life I could 
not have resisted the impulse I had totouch it. One 
moment I laid my palm upon it; the next I held it 
fast and close, She didnot take it away. Her shy 
eyes sought the water, but the hand remained in 
mine. And so we sat quite silent until the sun set, 
Then I kissed her. Werowed back to our starting- 
point in the twilight. The children were on the grass 
watching for us, and I had no chance of speaking 
to her alone,that night; but I felt that she was mine. 
To any but a heartless flirt acts are as binding as 
words, aud a love-kiss is a vow not lightly to be 
broken. 

I went upto my room a happy man. I lost myself 
in slumber, only to dream of Edwina; and I remem- 
ber that ia. my fancy we were walking hand in hand 
in some pleasant place where flowers grew, aud 
birds sang, aud waters rippled, when a rough hand 
shook me by theshoulder, and a veice at my ear cried : 

“John! I say, old fellow, wake up. Here’s a tele- 
gram, Steady, now. I’m afraid it’s bad news.” 

At these words I arose from my bed with a sudden 











chill of terror upon me, snatecied the paper from my 
friend’s hand and read the brief contents. 

They brought bad news indeed. My beloved 
father lay at death’s door, and I was bidden to hasten 
if I would-see him alive, 

I looked at my friend with eyes from whieh Lcould 
not banish the sudden flood of tears. He had: read 
the message also, and only touched me on the shoul- 
der. He was big, kindly, well-meaning fellow, 
who generally bungled over everytiing, and I had 
liked him very much ever since tiose school days 
when he was always gettin s me into dilliculties. 

‘Don’t take it too hard, John,” he said. “ While 
there’s life there’s hope. Just arrange your bag, and 
I”ll harness the horse, and. we'll get to the station im 
time for the one o'clock train.” 

After that we-said very little more, though even 
in my agitation I could not forget as [ drove away 
that a light shone in the window of Eiwina’s room. 
I think the messenger had wakened her, and that, 
unseen by me, she watched my departure. 

My father died before [ reached home, .and our 
house was a house of mourning for many days. Such 
grief banishes all lighter thought, and many cares 
and anxieties followed our loss. 

At last, however, I became calm enough to write 
to Edwina. Our understood engagement was not 
enough. I offered myself to her iu plain and earnest 
terms. I had no doubt as to the answer. Her kiss 
had given me assurance of her love. 

I despatched the letter, aud waited fora reply. It 
came soon, but not in the regular way. 

One morning my friend Ralph Hay walked into 
my offivse, fresh from his early journey by the train. 
He spoke to me bluntly but kindly of my loss; gave 
me some of those bits of Scriptural comfort whieh 
most good people produce on such occasions; and ay 
he rose to depart tossed me a littie note, 

“From a lady,” he said, aud nodded, and went 
away chuckling. 

I put the note upon the desk before me, and looked 
at it tenderly. Her first letter—hers! It was a 
neat little hand. ‘John Smith, Esq.,” was prettily 
flourished. The paper was fine, the monogram 
elegant, 

“ It looks like a love-letter,” I said, and cnt it 
daintily open, and drew out the folded paper. 

“ How would it begin ?” L asked myself. 

It began thus: 

“Mr. Smrra —Dear Sir: I have but just received 
your proposal. Doubtless 1 ought to be flattered 
at being chosen where so many have, of course, 
offered themselves; but really the position you 
proffer has no charms for me. Lam useful liere and 
happy in my duties, and I hasten to decline, with 
mauy thanks. 

“I trust we shall be just as friendly notwitlistand- 
ing, and that next time you come.to Ferndale you 
will bring your wife to see me. 

* Very traly, Epwiva EArt.” 

I read that letter three times before L could bslieve 
init. I(t was the strangest answer that man ever re- 
ceived to a passionate declaration of love. I bad 
never boasted of my conquests. Why should she 
flout me with them? I had told her that she was 
tle only woman [ had ever loved or ever should love, 
She had bidden me “ bring my wife to see her” next 
time I came, 

There is very little to be ‘said sometimes about 
one’s most powerful fevlings. I suffered terribly. L 
was at once grieved and angry, astonished and dis- 
mayed, My manner was altered. I hardly know 
my own face inthe glass. I did not foel like myself. 
It was as though some other soul were in my. body. 

After a while that longing for change of scena 
which some temperaments always experience after 
great trouble possessed me and an opportunity soon 
offered itself. The firm with which 1 was connected 
needed a business man in Paris, I appiied for the 
position and obtained it. 

Hopeless love is a thing to mock at, I beliove. No 
one respects or even pities one who suffers from it. 
Why, then, should [ tell of the long, weary yeare 
through which [ lived, doing my daily work, gaining 
a reputation as a business man—eating, drinking, and 
sleeping like any one else, yet always with that 
heavy burden at my heart? 

I could not forget her. I had striveni: vain. I 
knew that all my life I must erush this silent sorrow 
in my breast and hide it'as [ might, that in old age I 
must sit solitary beside my hearth, because no other 
woman could fill the place I had destined for Ed- 
wina, 

How many years were they? Enough to cure 
most men of any passion; I knew it and L wondered 
at my own constaucy, Howcould [ love a girl whose 
response to a love-letter from one to whom she had 
tacitly promised her heart was a note like that grom 
ing yellow in my desk ? 

Mystery of mysteries is Love. 
stand it? 


Who shall uaodern 
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But one day—I knew it was my birthday, and 
that I was thirty years old—I had crossed the bar- 
rier between youth and middle age, and how had 
youth been wasted? In vain regrets, in bitter re- 
pinings, in loneliness and miserable dreams, 

I said to myself : a 

** Man, you are an idiot ; forget thp fleeting joy of 
your youth, take your life’iv your haffds. Marry. Have 
a home, a wife, children, like other men. Of boyhood’s 
folly are born such raptures as those you feel for 
Edwina; they go, and jrevisit the heart no more. 
The toys of childhood please you no more; its 
sweets cloy upou your taste. No more can you be a 
boy than achild. Cast off this old delusion, trample 
it under foot, It has worked you evil enough al- 
ready.” 

I arose and looked qt myself in the glass, and saw 
a big fellow with a long light-brown beard. Those 
were not the womanish cheeks of Romeo. That was 
no pensive youth to die of love and longing. 

“T will go to Monsieur Durand’s and propose for 
the hand of Mademoiselle Rosalie, his daughter,” I 
said. “She is a good young woman, and a pretty 
one. There will be no love-making required, and | 
shall do my duty asa husband. A bachelor old age 
is hideous.” 

I dressed myself as becomingly as possible and 
went forth. It was a fine day, and the streets were 
full of people. Gay dresses, gayer faces, a certain 
magnetic thrill of merriment impossible in any other 
city made its impression on me. I had not felt so 
happy for years. 

“ Mongshure,” said some one at my side—“ mong- 
shure, silver-plate—no, hang it!—seal voo play—oh, 
dear! Roo de what's his name? Polly voo Eng- 
lish ?” 

It was an Englishman trying to ask his way in 
French, for as | faced him 1 knew Ralph Hay, whom 
I had not seen or heard of for eight good years, 

He was stouter, redder, better dressed, evidently 
richer than be used to be ; but I had no doubt of his 
identity. 

“Ralph!” I cried, “don’t you know me ?” 

“No, it an’t!” he cried. “ Well, but it is, though 
—John Smith!” 

We shook hands, 

“T thought you were a confounded foreigner, and 
I was trying to talk your lingo,” said Ralph. “ You 
are a pretty fellow, aren’t you? Are you married ?” 

“No. How is Mrs. Hay ?” 

“Splendid,” said Ralph—* blooming, young as 
her daughter, and Gussie is seventeen now. I say, 
look here—I suppose we can talk anywhere about 
here without being understood ?” 

**In English, yes,” I said. 

“John Smith,” said he, “I’ve something on my 
mind. I always was a bungling fellow, and—well, 
I don’t know how togetatit. I’vemade money, you 
know, and I can afford to treat wifey and Gussie toa 
trip—if it is a treat—matter of taste that; but I came 
to Paris partly to hunt youup. I—lI felt I ought to. 
I say, you Know the day you went away from our 
house—no, I mean the day I came to your place of 
business and brought you a letter from Edwina ?” 

**T do,”’ I said. 

“ Was there anything wrong about that letter?” he 
asked. 

“A little,” I said. 

“Tell me what,” he whispered. 

“Tt refused me,” I said. “ I had offered myself to 
Edwina Earle.” 

“ Look here,” said Ralph, “ you know your name 
is John Smith.” 

“ Ay,” said I, 

“So is his,” said Ralph. 

** Whose ?” 

“The rector’s,” said Ralph. “ His wife came over 
in a violent passion with Edwina, and said she’d 
written a love letter to him. Edwina felt dreadful 
—thought the woman was crazy. You see he’d 
written to her to offer her a school; and that morn- 
ing she gave me two letters, one to post, t’other to 
take. I think, maybe, I posted the wrong one and 
took t’other. I haven’t told’em at home about it. 
You see the clergyman’s wife tore his up. But you 
didn’t come back. Edwina hasu’t married, and, you 
see, I don’t think Edwina did refuse you.” 

I made him no answer. 

‘Good heavens! has my blunder made you both 
unhappy all these years? You can’t forgive me, can 
you? But come to the hotel with me. She’s there, 
with wife and Gussie.” 

‘Edwina, come closer tome. Have we forgiven 
good old Ralph? Ay, long ago. Many years lay 
between us, but our love lived through them all, and 
we shall never part again until death sunders us, my 
own Edwina,” 


A, 





Pine Arptes.—West India pine apples, together 
with home-grown, and the tinned fruit from the 
United States, are likely to be put into the 








shade by the imports from St. Michael's, where 
this cultivation is receiving almost as much attention 
as the orange. English-grown pine apples have long 
maintained the reputation of being of finer quality 
than imported fruit of that kind. Now, however, 
they are surpassed in winter by those from Saint 
Michael’s, from which we get the same kinds as we 
grow at home, and like them, too, grown under glass. 
They arrive in our markets in excellent condition, 
averaging from 3}1b. to 7lb.in weight. A large con- 
signment of these pines was recently disposed of by 
auction at prices ranging from 15s. to 21s. each, and 
the salesmen greatly prefer them to home-grown 
produce, inasmuch as they are of decided soundness 
in the heart, whereas English pines, though exter- 
nally to all appearance sound, are sometimes dis- 
coloured at the core, and not unfrequently quite 
black. 
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As a means of avoiding explosions in the use of 
hydrogen apparatus, Fresenius says the gas may be 
passed through a tube containing a number of small 
discs of fine wire placed between cotton. 

C. SCHNEIDER found in barley straw an average of 
*78 per cent. of nitrogen, in rye straw an average of 
1165 per cent., much smaller quantities than have 
usually been supposed to exist in these plants. The 
cause of this he ascribes to the care taken to remove 
all parasites often found on grain stalks. 

WHEN beets are preserved for the manufacture of 
sugar they give off carbonic acid and take up oxygen. 
The carbonic acid is a product of the oxidation of the 
sugar contained in the beets. According to calcula- 
tion 1,000 cwt. beets would lose 10 cwt. sugar in 
thirty days. The air contained in the beets consists 
mainly of nitrogen and carbonic acid and very little 
oxygen.’ 

DesuLpHuRIZzING Coke.—Dr. Hoffman communi- 
cates the fact that the sulphur may be completely 
removed from coke by addition, in quenching it, of 
acid chloride of manganese, sulphuretted hydrogeu 
being formed; manganese with some chloride re- 
maining as a desirable addition to the coke. The 
solution of the acid chloride may be made in small 
leaden reservoirs and allowed to flow into the water 
tanks as needed. 

INFLUENCE OF THE Moon.—The influence exer- 
cised by the moon on meteorological phenomena has 
been the subject of a communication to the Académie 
des Sciences of Paris by M. Marchaud. From ex- 
amining the distribution of storms between the years 
1785 and 1872 he supposes that he detects some rela- 
tion between the appearance of storms and the age of 
the moon, and he attempts to show by tables that the 
moon has an appreciable influence on the temperature 
aud pressure of the air, on the state of the sky, and 
the distribution of the rain. 

WuitexinG Woo..—The sulphurizing of wool 
can, to a certain extent, be avoided by placing it, 
after scouring, in a blueing bath at 122 deg., com- 
posed (for 50 pounds of wool) of alum 2 pounds, 
tartar 9 ounces, sulphuric acid 1 pound, starch 9 
ounces, sulphate of indigo 3 ounces, archil 14 ounces; 
and working at that temperature for three quarters 
of an hour. The white thus obtained, though ge- 
nerally satisfactory, can be much improved by squeez- 
ing out the wool, without washing it, and dipping it 
in a lukewarm solution of one pound of chloride of 
barium. The sulphate of baryta, or permanent white, 
deposited in the fibres, adds to the weight as well as 
the whiteness of the wool, 

PULVERIZED CHARCOAL. — Andersen discovered 
that pulverized charcoal applied to sheepskins pro- 
duces depilation. Charcoal takes up oxygen from the 
air, and the oxygen in this form seems to exert a che- 
wnical influence on the fatty substance present in the 
neighbourhood of the glands of the hair. An oxida- 
tion takes place in the pores of the skin, which de- 
stroys the glands and loosens the hair. Finely pow- 
dered charcoal is mixed with sufficient water to make 
a thin paste, and the hides immersed for four and five 
days aud well turned over in the meantime. After 
this the hair can be taken off at once. Hides treated 
with charcoal do not require farther treatment, as is 
the case now with the lime process, and after being 
washed with water they are ready for tanning. The 
charcoal can be used over again. Animal or vego- 
table coal can be used in any quantity, having no 
deleterious property whatsoever, and for each hide 
six or ten pounds, with the necessary quantity of 
water, are sufficient. The temperature should be 61 
deg. or 70 deg. Fah., and can easily be maintained by 
introducing steam into the vats. The tanning pro- 
cess is facilitated as no lime is left behind to neutra- 
lize the tannic acid. 

Go.p 1n Butge.—An interesting discovery of gold 
has been made in Bute. A young boy, named George 
Liudsay, upon taking up a piece of quartz, seams of 
which exist in various parts of the island, noticed 








the presence of a substance of which he had somo 
idea might be gold, The specimen was submitted to 
Dr. Peter White, president of the Archwological 
and Physical Society of Bute, and he immediately 
pronouneed it to be auriferous quartz, with the pre- 
cious metal present in the conditions known by ex 

perienced gold diggers as “heavy gold.” This 
specimen was found in a vei of quartz which rung 
out into the sea below the Skeoch plantation. It has 
often been asserted by Australian diggers that, if 
properly searched for, gold would be found in Bute, 
but whether in such quantities as would yield remu- 
neration for the labour is a question which can only 
be answered after the experiment has been made. 
Some time ago Mr, James Cameron, of Rothsay, also 
discovered gold in the island, and had it made into a 
ring, which was presented to the present Marchioness 
of Bute on the occasion of her marriage. These 
specimeus were got in different localities, tus show- 
ing that the assertions of the diggers are not un- 
founded. 

Tue Corourtne Matters or LEAVES AND 
FLowers.—In an address to the Sheffield Naturalists’ 
Club recently Mr. H. B. Sorby, the president, de. 
scribed some of the results to which he had been re- 
cently led by applying physical methods to the study 
of the evolution of plants. He had studied the 
changes that occurred in the colouring matters in 
leaves and flowers during their development from a 
rudimentary to a perfect state, aud the connection 
between them and the action of light, and had found 
that there was apparently a most remarkable correla- 
tion. When more and more developed under tie 
influence of light, coloured compounds were formed 
which were more and more easily decomposed by the 
action of light and air when they were no longer 
parts of living plants, but dissolved out from them. 
There was thus apparently some condition in living 
plauts which actually reversed these reactions, He 
had also found that in the more rudimentary state of 
the leaves of the highest classes the colouring mat- 
ters corresponded with those found in lower classes, 
and in the case of the petals of flowers their more 
rudimentary qgndition often corresponded with some 
other varietyywhich thus appeared as if due to a na- 
turally arrested development of a particular kind. 
This principle would perhaps serve to explain the 
greater prevalence of flowers of particular colours in 
tropical or colder regions and at differeut elevations. 
Now, since the effect of the various rays of light was 
different, it became a question of much interest to de- 
cide whether an alteration in the character of tho 
light of the sua would produce a somewhat different 
effect in the case of other classes of plauts in which 
the fundamental colouring matters differed; for ex- 
ample, whether light with a relatively greater amount 
of the blue rays might not be relatively more favour- 
able to the cryptogamia than to the flowering plants. 
So far this was a mere theoretical deduction, but if 
proved to be true by experiment it might at all events 
assist in explaining the difference in the character of 
the vegetation of our globe at an earlier epoch, when 
perhaps our sun was in a somewhat different physi- 
cal state, and the light more similar to that of Sirius 
and other stars of the highest and bluer type. 

HOW TO MAKE COARSE WOOD LOOK LIKE 

POLISHED MAHOGANY, 

Tue coarse wood is first coated with a coloured 
size, which is prepared by thoroughly mixing up, in 
a warm solution of one part of commercial glue in six 
parts of water, a sufficient quantity of the commercial 
mahogany brown, which is in reality an iron oxide, 
and in colour stands between so-called English red and 
oxide of iron. This is best effected by adding in excess 
a sufficient quantity of the dry colour with the warm 
solution of glue, and thoroughly mixing the mass by 
means of a brush until a uniform paste is obtained, ia 
which no more dry red part’cles are seen. 

A trial coat is then laid upon a piece of wood. If 
it is desired to give a light mahogany colour to the 
object, it is only necessary to add less, and for a 
darker colour more, of the brown body-colour. When 
the coat is dry it may be tested by rubbing with the 
fingers, whether the colour easily separates or not. 
In the former case more glue must be added until the 
dry trial coat no longer perceptibly rubs off with the 
hands. Having ascertained in this way the right con- 
dition of the size colour with respect to tint and 
strength, it is then warmed slightly, and worked 
through a hair sieve by means ofa brush. After this 
it is rubbed upon the wood surface with the brush, 
which has been carefully washed. It is not neces- 
sary to keep the colour warm during the painting. 
Should it become thick by gelatinizing, it may be 
laid on the wood with the brush, and dries more 
rapidly than when the colour és too thin, If the wood 
is porous and absorbs much colour, a second coat may 
be laid on the first when dry, which will be sufficient 
in all cases. On drying, the size colour appears dull 
and unsightly, but the following coat changes imme= 
diately the appearance of the surface. This coat is 
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spirit varnish. For its production three parts of 
spirits of wine of 90 deg. are added in excess to one 
part of red acaroid resin in one vessel, and in another 
ten parts of shellac with 40 parts of spirits of wine of 
80 deg. By repeated agitation for three or four days 
the spirit dissolves the resin completely. The shellac 
solution is then poured carefully from the sediment, 
or, better still, filtered through a fine cloth, when it 
may be observed that a slight milky turbidity is no 
detriment to its use. The resin solution is best fil- 
tered into the shellac solution by pouring through a 
funnel loosely packed with wadding. 

When filtered the solutions of both resins are 
mixed by agitating the vessel, and letting the var- 
nish stand a few days, The acaroid resin colours the 
shellac, and imparts to it at the same time the degree 
of suppleness usually obtained by the addition of 
Venetian turpentine or linseed-oil. If the varnish is 
to be employed as a coat, the upper layers are poured 
off at once from the vessel. One or two coats suffice, 
as a rule, to give the object an exceedingly pleasing 
effect. The coats dry very quickly, and care must be 
tuken not toapply the second coat until the first is 
completely dry. 

INSANITY AND SUICIDE, 

InsaniTY is literally the looking at a thing in un- 
healthful proportions. Ten years, five years, one 
year—a month, a day, or even a few hours later than 
an event, we often wonder to ourselves that we re- 
garded it in so strong alight. How often do persons 
get to thinking about things at night, and become so 
indignant or outraged that they can scarcely remain 
in bed; or get to thinking about a debt they owe to- 
morrow, and are so fearful that the money may not 
come in from creditors, and protest, with all its 
horrors, stares them in the face, and they toss and 
turn in an agony of sweat, and, containing them- 
selves no longer, they get up and frantically pace the 
floor by the hour, then, falling asleep from sheer ex- 
haution, they wake up to see the cheerful sun shin- 
ing in the windows, and the postman brings more re- 
mittances than were needed? 

Many who have treated consumption largely have 
died of the disease. 

Hydrophobia has been brought on by the mere 
force of the imagination, 

The celebrated Dr. Green, so famous at one time 
for treating diseases of the windpipe and its con- 
nections, .after swabbing the throats of others for 
millions of times, perhaps, began at last to swab his 
own. 

An eminent and able physician, who attended a 
lunatic asylum for twenty years at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, killed himself the other day, himself a lunatic. 

Several great scholars, who have made the pro- 
phecies their study, have died insane, and so with 
numbers who have studied perpetual motion. ll 
men should be careful of getting into the rut of one 
subject, of one idea, There is at least one advantage 
of having a great many irons inthe fire; the man 
who gives them equal attention never goes crazy. 
It is the brooding over one disagreeable thing which 
fills our madhouses; it is really the want of force of 
character, of moral courage, which leads to such a 
fate. The moment your sleep is disturbed about one 
thing for twonightsin succession tear yourself away 
from it or you may be lost. 


A DerserteD Patace.—Speaking of the present 
condition of Buckingham Palace, a contemporary 
says :—“ The first thing that must strike a stranger 
will assuredly be the dirty and untidy condition of 
the place. If he were to judge of the interior from 
what he sees, he must carry away a low opinion of 
boasted English cleanliness. The windows are coated 
with dirt, and many of the blinds seem to have lost 
the cords that once belonged to them, for they have 
been rolled up by hand. Altogether, the exterior of 
the palace suggests, not comfort within, but poverty 
and untidiness.” 

MARRIAGES IN FraNcE.—Paris, in addition to 
making Academicians and Cardinals, has not the less 
been occupied in making marriages. There were 
celebrated during the past year in Paris and its 
neighbourhood nearly fourteen thousand marriages, 
all made of course in heaven—save the forty-two 
separations that took place after four months’ expe- 
rience of matrimony. The deaths numbered nearly 
40,000; the poor people rushed with a headlong im- 
patience into marriage, but their richer brethren, 
being in doubt, largely abstained. The provinces 
also displayed their opinion, by an immense majority 
4s compared with former years, that the world must 
be peopled, 

Tue Premrer’s “Taree Coursks” sTitt ap- 
PLICABLE.—It was a great joke against Pecl that he 
Was constantly in the habit of saying that there were 

three courses” open to him. There appeared an 
amusing squib on this subject years azo in the 





Morning Chronicle, in the form of a letter to the 
editor to this effect :—“ Her Majesty is about to give 
a fancy dress ball, and I am commanded to attend. 
I am in a difficulty about the dress in which I shall 
appear. There seem to be three courses open to me 
—that I should go, first, in some sort of a fancy 
dress ; or, secondly, in an ordinary Court dress ; or, 
thirdly, in no dress at all.—R.P.” The Premier's 
three courses seem still to be fashionable. 


THE HAUNTED MILL: 


WE had been belated one autumn evening, and 
were driving along as fast as two spirited horses 
could well go, when my companion, who had the 
reins, jerked, with his whip, over his left shoulder, 
saying : 

** Do you see that mill yonder? Itis said to be 
haunted. And—heavens!” he added, suddenly, 
** there comes a real will-o’-the-wisp, to bear it out.” 

I looked westward, as my companion spoke, ex- 
pecting to see only one of the ordinary wind-mills, 
and rather incredulous, I must confess, as to it, or 
anything else, being haunted. But what I saw 
startled me. 

It wasalready quite dusk. The stars were out 
overhead, and the young moon was also visible, but 
far down on the horizon, and partially obscured by 
theautumn mist, that was now rising ominously from 
the low grounds. In front of us wasa bit of shallow 
water, thickly grown with rushes ; beyond this some 
stunted trees, with two tall poplars rising dark in 
the distance; and a little to one side, ona piece of 
slightly elevated ground, a ruined mill, that, with 
its bare arms, and roof with everything gone but the 
rafters, looked like some ghastly skeleton, blackened 
with age and tempest. The evening breeze, that just 
rippled the moonlight on the surface of the pool and 
stirred the long rushes, rattled, with a weird sound, 
through the ragged ruin, as if a murderer was 
swinging in chains. 

To crown all, and intensifying, if that were pos- 
sible, the spectral character of the scene, a bright 
light, a veritable will-o’-the-wisp, was flickering and 
dancing in the foreground on the other side of the 


pool. 

Though I knew that this light was only a gaseous 
exhalation its appearance, at that moment, and with 
its surroundings, gave me, I confess, a start. 

My companion had pulled up, for a moment, that 
I might see the better. 

** It makes one’s blood run cold,” he said, as he 
gave the horses their heads again. ‘And well it 
may,’ he added, after a moment, “for a fearful 
tragedy was enacted in yonder mill fifty years or 
nearly ago. I have often passed the place at night 
but it has never looked so weirdas now. You have 
perhaps heardthetale. What? Not! ThenI will 
tell it as we bowl along. 

“Not two generations ago there stood, behind 
those trees, a handsome house, the property of a 
gentleman of fortune, who lived there with an only 
child, a daughter. Helen Hayward, as all who 
knew her united in saying, was one of the most 
beautiful girls of her day. I have seena miniature 
of her in a white dress of the style of the First 
Empire, with a blue fillet in her hair; and it fully 
bears out this verdict of her contemporaries. It 
was one of those sweet, heavenly faces that make 
even the worst and most cynical of us men believe 
in woman’s goodness and self devotion : dark, 
luminous, soft eyes; a low, broad forehead; rich, 
chestnut hair; a sensitive, delicate mouth ; and an 
expression lovelier than all the rest, because instinct 
with spirituality and a high, heroic soul. It was 
the face of a woman,” he added, with emphasis, 
“for whom a man would willingly die. 

“ Well,”’ he went on, after a while, “ it was the 
old story—she loved. The object of her affections was 
a young naval lieutenant, with whom she had be- 
come acquainted, at a ball, given by him and his 
brother officers, while their ship was lying in the 
harbour. He was as handsome, in his way, as she 
was in hers—the very beau ideal of a manly hero. 
His family too was one of the best in the country. 
His father had been a general in the army and his 
mother was descended from a long line of land- 
holders. But, alas! he was poor, and poverty, in 
the eyes of Mr. Hayward, was the one sin that 
could never be forgiven, at least in a suitor for his 
daughter. 

“The old man was known to be eccentric, and of 
violent passions, and was, I suppose, a miser, loving 
money for money’s sake. 

‘** He had formed, it appears, the most ambitious 
schemes for his child as a consequence of her beauty. 
She was to wed a millionaire ; she was to queen it 
in society ; she was to be presented at European 
courts and astonish princes and monarchs, as women 
far less lovely had astonished them before. When, 
therefore, he discovered that she was in love with a 
penniless officer his wrath knew no bounds. He 
peremptorily forbade the suitor his house, and 
ordered his daughter to decline all invitations, lest 





she should seo Lieutenant Cavendish at some bal] 
or other entertainment. 

“ But what was his rage, at the end of a week, to 
hear that Helen was in the habit of meeting her 
lover, and met him indced every evening, and was 
intending to meet him again that very night! The 
place selected for their interviews was a windmill 
about a quarter‘of a mile from the house. It was 
the girl’s own maid that had betrayed the lovers. 
Her mistress was accustomed to take her as a com- 
panion, leaving her to watch, near by, while she 
met her lover under the shadow of the old tower. 

*¢ Meets him!”’ cried the father, white with rage. 
‘ As I live, they shall never meet again, or but once. 
Soc first see for myself that she meets him, and 
then 

‘*Tho maid, when she heard these words, and saw 
that face, the face almost of a maniac, so terrible 
was its hate, trembled for the result of her treach- 
ery and would have drawn back. But the furious 
old man would not permit this. He sternly bade 
her keep silence at the peril of her life. ‘Go with 
your mistress as usual this evening,’ he said. ‘And 
mark! if I see any hesitation, I shail know you have 
deceived me, and youshall never see to-morrow or 
have a chance to deceive me again.’ 

‘“* And she knew he would keep his word. 

. “In the dusk of the evening, I often think it 
must have been just such a weird one as this, the 
old man, watching from behind the curtain of his 
bedroom, to which he had retired, as he said, for 
the night, on pretence of not feeling well, beheld 
two figures steal from the house in the direction of 
the mill, and, descending the stairs, he dogged them, 
from a distance, concealing himself behind the 
fences and irregularities of the ground and the few 
stunted trees that then, as now, sparsely dotted 
the landscape. When near the mill one of the 
figures parted from the other, and disappeared on 
the farther side of the tower, while the maid re- 
mained, as if to keep watch, sheltering herself be- 
hind a low bush, 

“The angry father brushed past her without a 
word, but with a warning look, in hot pursuit of 
his child. The door of the mill had been left pur- 
posely open by the lover, who was waiting inside, 
‘Lo see his daughter, as he did see her, clasped in the 
arms of the man he hated set the blood of Mr. Hay- 
ward on fire, and, darting up the steps, he sprang at 
the pair as if he had been a wild beast springing on 
its prey. 

“The poor girl heard the approaching fect, looked 
around, and recognized her father with a shriek, just 
as his insane grip was laid on her, and she was 
whirled to the other side of the narrow apartment, 
where she staggered up against the wall, for the 
moment stunned and breathless. This was done so 
quickly that Lieutenant Cavendish had not time to 
interpose. ‘Then Mr. Hayward faced the young 
officer, his face working, and white with passion. 

“6 How dare you ? Traitor! Villain!’ 

‘The words came hissing out, red-hot with rage, 
and he shook his clenched hand at the other. 

“The lover drew himself up haughtily, and all the 
blood left his face. Butevenin that moment of 
insult.he remembered that the speaker was Helen's 
father. Before he could reply, however, the girl re- 
covered her feet, and rushed back to her lover’s side. 
With one arm resting on his shoulder, and the other 
held out deprecatingly to keep her parent off, she 


cried : 

“<ItisI, not he, thatis to blame. Father, oh! 
father !’ 

‘The last words came quick and gasping, for the 
old man, now more insane than ever with hatred and 
rage, laid his hands, this time, on the young man 
himself; in fact, attempted to seize him by the 
throat. But Lieutenant Cavendish was twice as 
powerful as his assailant, and easily flung him off 
with one hand, while he encircled Helen’s waist 
with the other, stepping back at the same time, as 
if to get out of the old man’s reach. 

“¢T am no traitor, or villain,’”’ said the young 
offieer, proudly. ‘Noris your daughter to blame. 
She was just bidding me a last farewell.’ 

“ © Yes! yes!’’ she cried, eagerly. ‘Itold him I 
would never marry any one without your consent, 
I wiil wait for him for years, I said—and Heaven 
knows I will—but I will never go against your 
commands.’ 

“6 Was it at my command you met him here ?’ 
sneered the old man. ‘Ha! ha! You thought to 
make a fool of me, did you ?’ 

“ * Not so,’ cried Helen. ‘Oh! father, be just.’ 

* He took no notice of her piteous appeal, but 
advanced again on her lover, 

‘** Unhand her, sir,’ he suid, savagely, ‘or, by 
Heaven——’ 

“The sentence was cut short by a wild shriek 
from his daughter, for Mr. Hayward, as he spoke, 
drew a small pistol from the breast-pocket of his 
coat. Then, flinging her arms around her lover, and 
looking over her shoulder with scared face, Helen 


cried : 
** Oh! father, don’t, don’t——’ 
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“Tet me go,’ cried the lover, in the same breath, 
trying toextricate himself, ‘He is mad, he will kill 
you,’ And he took the two poor little hands, that 
were clasped so tightly about his neck, and would 
have parted them. 

‘-* Leave him, or your death be on your own head,’ 
cried the father, stepping close up to the pair. 

“ His daughter gazed at him, with her great eyes, 
imploringly, as a deer sometimes looks when the 
hunter’s knife is at its throat ; but she never let go 
her hold of her lover, being, forthat supreme instant, 
stronger than even he. 

“ For it was only for an instant that this lasted. 
The three had really spoken together. The whole 
scene came and went like the rush of a whirlwind. 
The maid, hearing the shriek, the angry voices, the 
shuffling of feet, had overcome her terrors, and h 
hurried to the door of the mill. Just as she reached 
it, however, the climax came. Her foot was on the 
last step, when she saw Lieutenant Cavendish re- 
treating, and quite close to her, while the infuriated 
father was following, with pistol raised and pointed. 
Helen was still clinging to her lover, interposing 
her body between him and her parent; and the lover 
was struggling to throw her off, so as to meet alone 
the vengeance of the father, or, if possible, to dis- 
arm hin. 

““At that moment Mr. Hayward fired. Themaid 
saw the flash, it was almost directly in her face, and 
stopped with « scream, The lover staggered back, 
and had nearly fallen, for the poor girl had suddenly 
sunk, a dead weight around his neck, the blood 
os over her white dress from a bullet in her 

eart. 

* Possibly, if the daughter had beon less self-de- 

voted, if she had not, with her heroic resolve to die 
rather than let her lover die, unconsciously im- 
peded his efforts, possibly, I say, in such an. event 
Lieutenant Cavendish might have disarmed the 
father. But Heaven alone knows! It was of those 
awful tragedies that recall the old Greek idea. of 
fate, a tragedy that advances irresistibly to its cul- 
mination, compelling events into its vortex, and en- 
gulfing all its actors. 
_ “For, as you may suppose, the life, even of the 
innocent survivor, wasa ruined one, As for Mr. 
Hayward, he hadalways, as I have said, been eccen- 
tric, and from that fatal hour he went raving mad 
—had been mad, one should charitably hope, from 
the very beginning of that dread evening. He did 
not long survive. After his death the mansion re- 
mained tenantless, for nobody would buy it, or even 
lease it; and in the end it was pulled down. Ifyou 
pa:s by those two tall poplars, that once flanked the 
gateway, you will find, just beyond, a grass-grown 
hollow, that marks the locality of the cellar, and you 
will sce, here and there, a few fragments of-brick- 
work, the remnants of the fire-place and chimney. 

* Lieutenant Cavendish never married.. He died 
in the prime of life. It was his custom: whenever off 
duty to wander about that old mill, and visit again 
and again the grave where hislost Helenlay. There 
are some of the old inhabitants who still remember 
him, a tall, soldierly man, gray before his time, and 
with a look as if he lived in this world without being 
of it. He was always, however, seeking service. It 
seemed as if he could find forgetfulness and peace 
ouly inaction. He fell, at last, a victim to yellow 
fever, caught while nursing his crew. 

*'Phe old mill, ever since, has had the reputation 
of being haunted. ‘The story-is, that shrieks are 
heard there on dark autumn and winter evenings; 
that the sound of shuffling feet is borne afar on the 
night-wind, till the belated traveller shivers with 
superstitious dread; and that a white figure, its 
dress spotted with blood, goes round and round the 
tower, in the dim moonlight, wringing her hands 
piteously, and crying as if in entreaty, and sobbing 
and wailing. Many of those who live in the neigh- 
bourhecod aver that they have seen this. figure, and 
heard these sounds ; and few can be persuaded to 
approuch the place after sundown. 

“ Certain it 1s that the old mill began to fall into 
decay from the very hour of the tragedy. Nobody 
would send their corn there to be ground ; the mil- 
ler became insolvent; the edifice, deserted and left 
to wind and rain, gradually fell into the condition in 
which you see it. One would have thought that it 
would have tumbled down in some gale, loug before 
this, for these events happened, a3 I have already 
told you, nearly fifty years ago. But the curious 
thing about it is that, after having reached its pre- 
sent state of dilapidation, the progress of decay 

18 Lo have been interrupted, as if it was destined, 

i Higher Power, to remain a monument of sin.” 
By this timethe lamps of the town were close ahead 
anu it was with a sensation of relief that-we rattled 
down the High Street, and soon after reached my 
friex.d’s hospitable home, its warm lights welcoming 
us as we drove up the carriage-sweep to the, great 
hall door A. C. E. 


8 
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a 
_ Diep oysters are among the imports into San 
francisco from China. They are simply taken out 


of the shell, dried in the sun, and packed in wooden 
boxes. The Chinese are the principal consumers, 

Tie Ortara “ BRapsHaw.”—The first number 
of “ Bradshaw” contained nothing more than one 
page, showing the Liverpool and Manchester trains, 
and a small map of England and Wales. 

Tue Miupness oF tHE Seasoy.—During last 
month several robins’ nests were found with eggs 
in thatched sheds, and a nest of thrushes' was taken 
from a holly-tree in Holwood Park, Keston, Kent. 
In the woodbanks violets and primroses are in full 
bloom in many parts of the country. 

Tuz Donor oF THE, HoLpoRN. SratuE.—The 
rumour that the statue of the. Prince, Consort, re- 
cently erected on the Holborn Viaduct, is the gift. of 
Mr, Oppenheim is not thecase, The.donor is. very 
benevolent City gentleman of considerable. wealth, 
who. is. desirous thet; his, name should not be an- 
nounced; and it is, we believe, known only to her 
Majesty, H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, and to Alder- 
man Sir J. C. Lawrence. 


A LABOUR, OF LOVE, 


——_—_———— 
CHAPTER XVL 

Ar ten o’clock of that same night a gentleman and 
his servant were briskly driving up the Childerwitth 
avenue in a showy vehicle, 

The gentleman, springing out on the doorsteps be- 
tween the dragons, drew off hig dogskin gloves with 
precision, while gazing after his;groom and horse, 
and remarked to himself: 

* Might haye saved myself the trouble! Safe and 
snug in the best room in the house, while I’ve been 
dragged from my clab to take this journey,on her be- 
half! Catch a woman not. wriggling out of every 
difficulty and into every good thiung!. Never saw one 
of ’em so able to take care of herself as this one!” 

And flinging the end of his cigar-into a partexre of 
Annabel’s geraniums he rang, the door-bell. 

Admitted with stately welcome by the footman, he 
asked if Sir Marcus was still up. 

Yes, Sir Marcus was up, oh, yes, indeed! as:any- 
body could tell by the heavy tremour of the bed-room 
floor beneath his tread, and the deep growling in the 





air. 

“What? What are you doing here ?’’ cried he, ex- 
plosively. 

“Thanks for the graceful welcome,” returned ‘the 
colonel, throwing himself into a chair and ‘stretching 
out his handsome legs before the fire. ‘Glad to see 
my honourable parent in such robust health and 
spirits.” 

“‘ What d’ye mean by passing that girl offas 
wife when she’s no more your wife than I am? 
plain this moment, sir! ex ——” 

“My good sir, be calm! Heaven forbid that I 
should have either of you to wife! But before we 
enter upon the charming subject permit me to ask 
how my stepmother is.” 

“Your stepmother’s worse. She'll never be better. 
There, make a clean breast, you dog, or I'll turn you 
out of the house,” 

“ Be calm, dear father; such vivacity must be try- 
ing to one at your time of life. So poor Lady Thorn- 
cliff is sinking! My would-be wife I suppose is 
well and comfortable?” 

“Oonfound you! If you had taken care of her like 
a man she would have been!” cried the. baronet, 
stamping about. “Heaven knows where-shv-is now, 
poor thing—and gerve her right!” he added, venge- 
fully. 

“Ts she not here?” inquired the colonel, somewhat 
surprised. “They told me at the village that you 
hai sent for her to return after she was on her way 
to London.” 

“So I did; and here’s that presuming puppy, Ad- 
derley, been in to tell me that he intercepted her on 
my very premises, and made her confess. her impos- 
ture and go away to her people in London! Gad! 
I kicked him out at the door for his pains! To 
crawl into my sight after—after——” and rage 
choked the old man’s farther utterance. 

“What? Was Adderley with her?” 

“ Ay, that was he,” gulped Sir Marcus, wrathfully, 
“What is there that he hasu’t his meddlesome nose 
in, the hound? If you'd stuck to poor Marian--no, 
confound her! Jane Vail or whatever she is called 
—she’d have been at her post now with your step- 
mother, who can’t live without her !” 

“| knew nothing about the girl, Sir Mareus, until 
I came here the other day. But surely, sir, it was a 
strange proceeding for her to turn back when on the 
grounds!” 

“ Adderley’s doings. Wheedled her out of my 
coach before my servants’ eyes! George! I'd like 
to fire a broadside into him!” 

“Which of the servants drove the coach ?” 

“Who would drive the coach but Dodge? Have 


your 
Ex- 








I any other coachman than Dodge? HadI ever? | 








Con——Where now? Can’t ye bear to sit five 
minutes in the company of) your own, father that 
you've searce spoken to these. five years, when yo 
see him so crossed by disappointments? The young 
hypocrite! and as pretty a tongue and shipshape a 
little craft as.ever lived!” 

‘I’m off for the night, Sir Marcus. Will be back 
tosmorrows Good night!” and. he was out like a 
shot. 

Ten minutes Jater.the colonel was spinning down 
the. avenue of Childerwiteh, with his. groom and 
Dodge for company. 

At the point /as nearly as he:could make out iu the 
moonlight with his age-blurred eyes, where Lord 
Adderley: had been seen last with Jane Vail, Dodgo 
drew up now. ‘The colonel and his servant alighted, 
and, leaving Dodge to attend the fidgety grays, they 
pushed their way through the belt of trees that my 
lord had traversed some three hours before with his 
struggling captive. And it) was. not long before 
Colonel Thorncliff gave a shout to his man, and 
pointed to. the. broken branches and crushed shrubs, 
which attested to.the manner in which Jane Vail 
had been borne away from Childerwitch, 

“ There is a spot-over there lonely enough for the 
commission of anyverime. Come on,” cried he, and 
bounded over the springy turf to the open moor, 

“ Darn it!” muttered the genteel Saunders, making 
the. best of his, legs to keep up with his. master. 
“What a tear, he’s in! Never saw, him so eager 
before.” 

All at.,once an appalling cry came thrilling on the 
wings of ‘the night wind! another and another, piere- 
ing, frantic, despairing ! 

“*Coming,!’”’ cried.the colonel, in a.mighty. voice, 
aud went leaping over the moor, and lancivg through 
the moonlight likean antelope—iis servants after 
him, with eyes distended te their widest. ¥ 

* * . 


Jane, Vail had.to, kneel in a few inches of water-- 
enough to chill woman to the bone who was ex- 
hausted with fear and excitement almost to death. 

Long, long before the first hour was out her limbs 
were benumbed, her teeth chattering, and she was 
shuddering with deadly cold. Still the pair of sen- 
tinels, sat, comfortably smoking, on their sandhill, 
slapped their arms about their shoulders, and, when 
one position of ease became irksome, tried anvther. 

Loug; before. the sacond hour was,out the fugitive, 
with. her head in her lap,and her pulse at. feeble 
fifty, was, dozing or. swooning-~it,would be hard to 
say which. The hope of escape was almost as feeble 
as the life in her,veins. Any moment Lond Adder- 
ley’s bloodhound. might come tearing, among the 
flags; any momenta chance movement might bring 
the two watchers down upon her; nay, undiscovered 
by any, she might die of very exposure; yet, while 
she could, reason,,she instinctively did all in a 
mortal’s power. to, preserve, her. life: while she 
had it. 

The moon rose--shone bright—mounted higher, 
brighter—seemed determined to thrust her glittering 
rays, down, upon ber in her, hiding-place and reveal 
her to, her enemies, 

In the third hour, nature. overcame Jennie Vail. 
She.sank upon the oozy ground, heedless of the 
water, heedless of the waving of the tall flags, which 
her slight movement set in motion, hed vss. of 
the distant baying, coming nearer-and nearer —of the 
thud of light, swift. feet—of the fierce bark of joy-- 
of the shadowy figure leaping among the sedges —of 
the red eyes aud dripping fangs of Lord Adderley's 
famous bloodhound. 

She awoke from her miserable tranca with a wild 
shriek. The animal had attacked her ferociously, 
and was dragging her out of her concealment; the 
two men were running to the spot, with cries of com- 
mand to the dog to let go. 

So torn were her arms, her shoulder, and her poor 
bleeding hands, from-which the newly formed skin 
had been peeled in her struggles with Dimon Adder- 
ley, that. they thought she was dying when they 
wrenched her from the dog, 

“ Here’s a go!” exclaimed the worthy whose name 
among his friends was ‘‘ Club-foot Dick.” ‘ The gent 
has gone home, and giv’ that there brute the scent of 
her, and packed him off, humniing, to help us to find 
her. She’s done for, anyhow, and we may as well 
give her the dip.” 

“Oh! oh! save me!” moaned Jane, feebly clinging 
to the iron-like arm of Mr. Grigor, as. the hound 
leaped up and greedily ligked the blood which 
dripped from her, 

“Hullo! you’re there, are you?” ejaculated Dick. 
“Mach hurt, ma’am ?” 

“I don’t kuow. Oh, for: Heaven's sake, don’t let 
him get at me! Oh! oh!” 

“No, heshan’t get at yer, unless you refuseto, come 
aloug with us to his lordship. If yer wou’t, why, 
then we’ll have to leave yer.” 

Jane’s spirit came back. 
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“Tet me down, you fiends! I’d rather trust to the 
dog than its master! Let me go, I say.” 

“ Are yer agoin’ to the Chase, or not ?” said Grigor, 
dropping her. “ Be off, ye brute, till I tell yer to 
come on !” 

“T’ll not go to Eywood Chase alive !” 

“ Hear that, Dick ?” 

“T hear. Let’s gag ker, and carry her.” 

Then ensued:a struggle. 

The two ruffians seized the. desperate. girl; alie;. 
done to death; as she was, ~ssisted. them with the, 
strength, of dpepair ; the hound making» snatches at 
her, an@djon}yrdtiven off by the men’s. thiek. boots ; 
while oatha@ndiourses bore witness. to, the, damage. 


they sustainedi, 

“ Canttuyestiuliontands. you Dan?” roared one, tay 
the othien,, 

“A Y tey,and'liaen’t she bit my fingers: 
to the bame,’OaaageLimen’t let her screech ?” 

“ Seamavtmenwearen’t agoin’ to get her over to 
the Chasey elt; Dive?” 

“Tt geemesse,, Witat’s the good of tryini?® Pays 
the sammeither: way,, Let’s—~"’ 

“ Aliright. Hexele as good: place as any.” 

“ Sovittis.”” 

“ Govem. then,’ 

“Gaon, you, I°tmdoin’ myrshareg”’ 

“ Tanen’t got a hold:of hen” 

“Take a hold; them. No» shirkin’, olftcliap! 
This here aren|tigoin’ to. lay heawiest on my shoul- 
ders. 

“ You knock hemeu:the:liead),and I'll douse her in 
the lime pit.” 

“ All rightil!’ 

Dan slightly releasedihie victim; that he mightad- 
just his club\inte-con venient swinging, distance, 

The instant: hen month wassfteed of his coarse land 
Jane Vail callediup,all. herstrength,,and/ponredifonh, 
scream after scream, whilethe: meu: flung, themselyes: 
upon her, and the,dog tore hep dhese;torritihions.. 

“ Haloo—oo! ing!’ shontedias voicn, 

Off went both: heroes:like: mad) thadogy seited. hip) 
prey and dragged her down tq the eam; Jime’s leew 
effort for life was made. 

In a moment a man who-seemed"to: be- fying- aver 
the fens came in sudden contact with the panic- 
stricken Richard and felled him to the earth with one 
blow, which caused his bullet head to hit the ground 
with the concussion of a felled ox. His nimble-footed 
comrade was caught by the same iron fist, held by 
the throat, kicking, plunging, twisting, spluttering 
until with blackened face and limp body he was safe 
to be flung over the insensible form of the first sufferer 
of English vengeance. 

Then Colonel Thorncliff, shouting to his servayt 
to tie those rascals securely, sent my lord’s fine hound 
about his lawful busiuess with a kick, and raised the 
adventuress in his arms. 

“Great Heavens!” he muttered, staring down at 
his piteous armful, whose small wan face and white 
shoulder exposed and torn—whose lacerated hands 
and pulseless heart showed the signs of her fearful 
struggles; “she’s dead! she’s dead! Oh, poor girl! 
look at her wounds! She’s been in the river too! 
Saunders! that’s Adderley’s dog. Shoot him—he's 
murdered her!” 

Saunders drew the colonel’s revolver from his 
—— and shot the prowling brute through the 

ead, 

“Now come and see what you can do for this poor 
little girl. Take the top off my brandy flask and run 
for water—I’ll pour some brandy down her throat 
meanwhile.” 

Off went the servant, and the master sat on a bank 
with Jane Vail across his knees, and her head upon 
his arm, pouring a few drops at a time between her 
lips as though she had been a baby. He did not think 
of contamination now; he forgot all about ber assur- 
ance in calling herself his wife; he even forgot that 
she was nota lady like the stately Annabel in his 
indignation at finding her thus, 

* Look up, dear,” murmured he, bending anxiously 
over her, and watching the closed eyelids as a mothor 
watches her dying child’s. ‘‘ You’re safe now, brave 
girl! What a child she is, Poor, innocent little 
face! Open your eyes, Jane—Jennie! You've got 
a friend with you at last. I wonder why that villain 
Adderley dared this dark business! He’ll suffer for 
it! Jennie—Jennie! Sweet little face! Whowould 
think that there was guile behind it! I don’t believe 
it! She tried to save my poor stepmother. Look 
up, dear girl—see who is taking care of you! You 
sent for me and Iam here! Heavens! how curious 
to remember that she held my head when I was 
nearly killed, and now I am with her! Jennie— 
Jennie, for Heaven's sake speak to me!” 

And Jane Vail, opening her languid eyes, and 
shivering into consciousness, thought by the tender 
tones and the loving words that she was back again 
Upon her mother’s bosom. 

“Oh, mother—mother!” sue whispered, brokeuly, 





“he offered death or dishonour—and I chose 
death!” 

‘*Ay!” said the soldier, with a steel-like flash of 
the eye, “did he though ?” 

Had the whole story been told him he could not 
have understood it better. 

When the. young woman wholly recovered her 
senses it was,to find Colonel Thorncliff washing the 
bloed:from; her wounds and binding them up with 
stripsof, his handkerchief, while Colonel Thorncliff’s 
Sepvantiagsisted him. And so overwhelming was the 
sight, of; these pitying, friendly faces, after the 
treachery, and the pain and despsir of the past few 
hours, that she burst into hysterical weeping, and 
clung to them as if she was going frantic—which in- 
deed she was in danger of doing, poor soul, 

Se-then the only thing to be done was to send 
Saunders scampering for more water so as to give 
{him a chance to gather her up tight, and comfort her 
jafter his,own fashion. 

‘Heaven bless; your heart! You've nothing to 
fear any more while my-father and I are above the 
ground! Childerwitch is your castle of protection, 
my dean; upon my life it is! There! there, dear 
Jennie! dearJennie! We'll! help you to free your 
\father,, We. will, whoever he is! Now—now! don’t 
‘ery! You'll get over all. these, hurts by-and-by! 
Poor child?” 

Janecould answer nothings: it.iadoubtful. whether 
she. heard kalf of what he,was: pouring out, but she 
gaveyhim, a brilliant smile, of{ gratitude, and: fairly 
shivered: herself, back-into insensibilitys 

So allithat:could. be done. was: to: leave.Mr. Saun- 
ders in change off Mesers, Dick; and) Dan, and to 
march off double quidketime, with Jane. Vail. huddled 
up in his arma: to, thie, carriage,. Arrived there, he 
deposited Lerom theseat, wrappediin his own mili- 


taxyecloak, took the reins fromthe hands, of the be- 


wildered Dodge, and came gallypping-up to Childer- 
witch, ® 

It wasby this;time close upon midnight, andi when 
Colonel: Thorneliff applied formadmittance onlyskeepy 
Clavkiatoodin, the hall rabbing: bis eyes and, mumer- 
bling; that.allithe.rest were abed. 

Glark: was, sent; 
Trimm toattend? to “that lady out there;” and the 
colonel carried the said lady into the nearest cham- 
ber and laid her upon a ruby satin couch, a mere heap 
of wraps, which dripped water and mud to show the 
way it went. Having stayed long enough to put it 
into the best care of astounded Mrs, Trimm, he bolted 
into Sir Marcus’s bed-chamber, heedless of ursa 
major’s audible slumber. > 

“Sir Marcus !” shouted he. 

The old navy officer—dreaming doubtless of some 
grand sea-fight—jerked himself upright in bed, 
spluttering: 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

And groped for his sword. 

“Wake up!” cried the colonel. 

“Give ’em a broadside!” spluttered the barouet, 

The soldier shook the sailor, seeing he was all 
abroad on unkuown waters, until the fawiliar ‘‘ Hillo! 
hang ye!” proclaimed that Sir Marcus was his own 
self again. 

‘“‘ Attention, Sir Marcus,” said the colonel, peremp- 
torily. 

“What the dence is the matter?” snapped the 
baronet. 

** Are you fully awake?” 

“ Yes, confound you! What hour of the night’s 
this ?”’ 

“*T have found the girl——” 

“ Eh—what’s that? found Marian !” 

“On the moor by the lime pits——’ 

“ The gipsy !” 

“Struggling for her life with two cut-throats, 
while Adderley’s bloodhound tore at her hands and 
dress !” 

Sir Marcus sprang out on the floor, cursing enough 
to make one quake, and upset everything in the roam 
in search of his daily garb—a figure replete with 
valour without valour’s dignity. 

* T left the villains tied neck and crop for the jail 
market, with my man for guard, until such time as 
you send a cordon of your servants,” the colonel shot 
in between his sire’s volleys; “ and the girl I brought 
home sorely wounded and exhausted, but breathing 
yet. Father, I place her under your protection.” 

“All right, Lawry—all right! Poor Marian !— 
little jade! If she’d trusted me at first, and not lis- 
tened to that scheming serpent.” 

“ And now the question is, shall Dimon Adderley 
escape with this night’s villany ?” 

“No, he shau’t—the liver-hearted thief! We'll 
make him walk the plank—we’ll teach him to meddle 
with my guests! Thunder and guns! I'ma magis- 
trate and I'll have him arrested out of his rascally 
bed this very night. Hullo! You, Jones! Hu-——” 

“Softly, father! Let us hear the young woman’s 
story first, aud make the two men confess who em- 


bread enough, awake, for Mras.|; 





ployed them. We must have our proofs ready or he'll 
rout us aftor all.” 

For once in their lives father and son acted in con- 
cert; and by the time the old baronet had got 
through his toilet he was cali enongh to deliberate 
what course would be the wisest, and to issue his 
orders for the transportation of the two prisoners to 
the nearest jail; thetransaction to be performed with 
the most careful regard to,secrecy that Lord Adder- 
ley might not be put on, his. guard. 

It was also decided'thatJane Vail’s return to tho 
house should be concealed) from: all but Mrs. 'T'rimin 
and Flora, the lady’s-maid (whom: Miss Ingrave had 
dismissed, but whom Sir Marensliad recalled), aud to 
secure this end she.was removed|ta)a distant part of 
the mansion and placed inong, of tha, grand bed- 
chambers of the departed Thorneliffs, 

So it came about that whem peor Jennie awoke ont 
of her long swoon it was to findithe dank marsh wind 
and the reeling stars and the ice-celdigarments a 
dream of the past, while kind) faces and delicious 
warmth, silken curtains and the»sense of profound 
rest folded her into a blessed presents 

Her wounds were all dressed, andithere sat pretty 
Flora by her side in the. rose-light offdawn, while 
some, one went “Tramp! tramp! tramp!” up and 
down the farther end of the chamber 

“Who.is that?” whispered Jane; andi Flora, bent 
over her with,an, exclamation, and the tramping came 
up, to, the bedside, and Sir Mareus bent,over her too, 
with, a.queem-tenderness in his rough,old face. 

“Dye knowme; Marian ?” asked he,ina,aubducd 


growl, 

“ Yes,” sighed Jane, 

“Tam yourfathenthen from tis minute until you 
get back yourown—d' you. hear?” 

“Yes!” again, sighed Jane; and. “Bless you— 
bless you !”'said hertwo sliiniug: eyes. 

* Canyon tellimeanythingabout last night's work, 
my dear?’ How: you goto to the moor and what 
the-men were aften?”’ 

Jane:shudderediand closed: her eyes. 
| “Wellithen, juetetellime this—was it Dimon Ad- 
j\darley’s: doings ?anddo.you think he meant murder?” 

To. both thesequestions Jane whispered : 

“Vos,” 

“ That'll do, my dear, Go to sleep now, and got 
well and strong, for Lady ‘Tiorncliff will be wanting 
you. Give her some wine, girl, and make her eat.” 

And out he marched, 

Those gentlemen, Club-fist Dick and Dark Dan, 
found themselves in an ugly scrape when, handcuffed, 
and with bursting heads, they came to themselves in 
a cell of the village jail, and so wildly despairing 
did they become when they called to mind the loose 
principles of their noble employer, and how unlikely 
it was that he would implicate himself by shielding 
them, that with one accord they resolved to turn 
Queen’s evidence, and to this end wrote their confes- 
sions Oh two greasy papers and sent them to Sir 
Marcus. 

Upon receipt of these documents, and acting upon 
the advice of his son, who had ten times his acumen, 
Sir Marcus caused a telegram to be sent from Green- 
wich in the precise words prescribed by Lord Adder- 
ley, to that gentleman at Eywood Chase, and in the 
course of twenty-four hours had a post-oflice order 
for one hundred pounds to Mr. Grigor from Lord 
Adderley in his possession, with this note: 

“ A steamer sails for California from Wapping at 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning. ‘Take your chances, 
both of you, aud don’t show your noses in England 
again. BAS” 

Sir Marcus had cooled down considerably from his 
first fiery determination to throw Lord Adderley into 
a criminal’s prison, but it was with a grin of delight 
that he placed these proofs of guilt into Colonel 
Thorneliff's hands aud remarked that Dimon had 
made a rope with ihose long, sneaking fingers of hig 
that would choke hin yet. 

The colonel locked up the two confessions, the 
hushmoney and the uote, in his father’s desk, aud 
then said, impressively: 

“We have it in our power tocondemn Dimon 
Adderley to the same fate as that to which he con- 
demned his Cousin Anthony, but we must respect 
the honour of an old house, and for the sake of the 
brave girl who saved Lady Thorncliff’s life preserve 
its escutcheoy free from stain. Let us have patieuce 
until Lady Thorncliff is able to tell us the early 
history of the Adderleys, aud until Jane Vail can lay 
before us the reasons which moved her to come for- 
ward as Anthony’s daughter. When all is in our 
hands let us confront lis lordship, demand justice 
for the rightful owner of the title and estate, and, 
being refused that, threaten him with the crimes of 
which we have proof, Meantime the two rascals 
who are now in jail may be quietly liberated after 
a private investigation here, aud instructed to hide 
themselves where they ca be found by us should 
they be wanted.” 
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Tc this course Sir Marcus agreed; and so great 
seeming peace and quietness reigned over Childer- 
witch, while its mistress slowly emerged from her 
death-in-life condition, and its hidden guest did 
battle with pain and weakness and feverish prostra- 
‘ion. 

* a . * * 

Miss Annabel Ingrave was in the very lowest of 
spirits. A presentiment of danger beset her. Every 
ove and everything about her wore a stern and for- 
bidding aspect. Sir Marcus never looked at hgr when 
necessity compelled him to address her. ‘The colonel 
ignored her existence. Lady Thorncliff trembled 
did she but enter her sick chamber. Lord Adder- 
ley, forbidden Childerwitch, did not even visit their 
secret places of meeting—made no attempt what- 
ever to see his faithful ally. 

Annabel felt strangely dejected. Though she was 
convinced that Jane Vail would never return to 
trouble her more, and that Lady Thorncliff would 
never regain remembrance of the night of her ac- 
cident, though it was certain that Dimon Adderley 
must come soon now to reward her for her ser- 
vices by making her his wife—that she knew too 
many of his secrets to be slighted —yet Aunabel 
was often filled with despair. 

Sometimes she thought she would creep at mid- 
night over to Eywood Chase, and, throwiug herself 
at the feet of the man who was the master of her 
life, the controller of her fate, pray him to love 
her or let her die! 

Eywood Chase was some four miles distant from 
Tlaythorpe-in-the-Marsh, The ancient castle stood 
shoulder deep in ivy among the oaks that had been 
planted by the Vail-Adderleys of four centuries ago. 

It spread its majestic bulk over a good acre; 
from its long-disused east wing, gradually decaying 
into a picturesque ruin, to its handsomely modern- 
ized west wing, formed quite a walk. 

It would take half a day to thoroughly visit and 
admire the endless suites of rooms in Eywood 
Chase, not to speak of the quaintly laid-out gar- 
dens and retreats and grottoes whose varied beau- 
ties were due to the taste of a vanished generation, 

Excursionists from London often visited the Chase, 
and requested permission to wander over the old part 
of the pile, ani picnic in a quiet way among the bats 
and owls aud ivy. The sly lodge-keeper turned a 
geod many pennies in that way—when Lord Dimon 
was absent. 

It was a ¢onsiderable surprise, however, to this 
Prudent person to receive an application from Sir 
Marcus horneliff one clear day for permission to 
V-sit the Chase—especially as it was rumoured that, 





{JANE VAIL's HIDING-PLACE. | 
there was some unpleasantness between the baronet 
and Lord Adderley. 

Nevertheless, since Lord Adderley had gone to 
London two days ago, and was not likely to return 
within the week, the lodve-keeper thought there 
would be no harm—especially after Jones handed 
him a crown- piece. 

The result was that the Thorncliff family ark, con- 
taining Sir Marcus, his son, and Jane Vail closely 
shrouded in her veil, passed through the gates and 
rolled up to Eywood. 

Jane stood upon the threshold of her father’s boyish 
home, trembling. From all this state and imposing 
splendour he had been thrust by a usurper. 

“Have courage,” muttered the colonel, taking 
her hand; and he added as if he had read her 
thoughts: “you have within your grasp the key 
which will unlock the prisox doors.” 

Yes, Lady Thorncliff had come to her senses at 
last, and finished the story begun so long ago! 

The keeper of the old part of the castle came, keys 
in hand, and to him quoth Sir Marcus, after they had 
duly examined and admired the crumbling State 
chambers and picture gallery (wiere many a pair of 
deep gray eyes, just like Jaue’s, looked down upon 
her in benignant welcome): 

“Show us the Muniment Room.” 

“The Muniment Room!” ejaculated the old man, 
backing with consternation. ‘“'I'hat, Sir Marcus, has 
not been unlocked since my master died seventeen 
years ago!” 

“Open it now, Giles. Task you in the name of 
Authony Vale-Adderley !” 

The keeper stood rooted with surprise at these 
words, but anon with a deep sigh and a smothered 
“Poor Master Anthony! He is dead too!” he led 
the way, making no farther opposition to the strange 
demand, 

The muniment room contained all the family do- 
cuments in au immense ebony box, carved all over 
with dragons, satyrs, aud goblins, and clasped with 
silver clasps which time’s mould had turned brown. 
Clumsy attempts at the faces of succeeding barons 
ornamented as medallions in alto-relievo the centre 
of each panel ; the present lord’s was here executed 
when my lord had newly got the title, and it looked 
if possible more fiendish than my lord himself. 

There were not many empty panels left, but at least 
there was room for the face of Anthony the Convict! 

Ancient weapons and coats of armour hung thick 
on the walls, and dust covered everything, even to 
the velvet carpet upon which the sacred repository 
was laid. 

“Now look here, Giles,” said Sir Marcus, looking 



























































at these ancient relics with a laugh of derision— 
there was never an Adderley be wuuld give a brass 
farthing for saving audxcept the girl by his side. 
“ Lady Thorncliff says you were here when the pre- 
sent owner of this place and Anthony his cousin were 
boys, and that you know all the circumstances con- 
nected with Authony’s death. I want you to tell 
the family history to this young lady, and when you've 
done to open this fusty old locker and give her the 
records of that time.” 

V'he aged retainer stared, as well he might, at this 
abrapt request, and faltered forth: 

“ Who is the lady that bids me dare his lordship’s 
anger and reveal the secrets of his house?” 

“ Look for yourself, old man!” interposed Colonel 
Thorncliff, removing her veil; ‘“‘my step-mother, 
Lady ‘Thorncliff, says you have only to look at her 
and you'll know whose daughter she is.” 

The old man put on bis spectacles and gazed at 
the pale girl-face before him, and shook his head; at 
which Jaue broke into that sudden, beamiug smil» 
which so well became her, and then he gasped 

“ His very owo!” wad stood eutranced, waiting for 
another. 

“ Well?” queried the colonel. 

“ Oh, sirs! she has ny dear Master Anthony's trick 
of smiling! Lady, are you «a Vail-Adderley ?” 

“Yes,” murmured Jane, trembling; ‘I am An- 
thony’s daughter.” 

Giles looked at her wistfully, and sadly shook his 
white head. 

“My young master was never married !” muttered 
he. 

“You’re an idiot, Giles!” cried Sir Marcus, with 
his usual plainness. “If Dimon Adderley told you 
so that’s no reason that it’s the truth! There’s his 
marriage lines to show for it, with Ellen Fairfax, and 
the record in the Edgecombe parish cliurch of Derby- 
shire, and facts are facts you know!” , 

“True, Sir Marcus,” said the old servant, “ but— 
but——” and then he caught Jane’s well-loved smile 
again, and bewildered, agitated, adoring, he kuelt at 
her feet and kissed her hand. 

“ For the sake of my father, whose faithful friend 
you were, Mr. Giles,” faltered Jane, “tell me what 
you know of his life.” 

With tears streaming down his withered cheeks 
the old man clasped his hands, aud, looking up, ¢)a- 
culated, piously : 

“ Heaven be thanked that Master Anthony's child 
has come to her own!” 2 

His auditors smiled, but allowed him to proceed ia 
his own way. 

CT'o be eantinued,) 
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SHIFTING SANDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “ The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 
—_>— 
CHAPTER LXVII. 
She was a lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family. 
He who observed her ere he passed on 
Gazed his fill, and gazed and gazed again, 
That he might call it up when far away, 
So lovely, yet soarch, so full of mirth, 


* Have you heard that Lord Treville and his son 
and Miss Netta—that is, Lady Uarew—have re- 
turned, and are at the Manor, my lady ?” inquired 
Mrs. Aston, pausing a little in the boudoir of the 
countess, after receiving her orders for the day. 

Marian had now been in her old home for some 
weeks ; the funeral obsequies of the earl were over, 
and a dreary blank seemed to stretch like a pall over 
her whole present and future life. 

It was but-a cold, joyless grandeur that now 
surrounded her in her solitary home, albeit she was 
too proud to acknowledge even to herself the real 
desolation of her life. 

Yet as she sat in the luxurious apartments that 
were the only part of the castle which she chose at 
present to inhabit the fair countess actually en- 
vied her own domestics in their cheerful gather- 
ings, their light-hearted gaiety that came at inter- 
vals on her ears when some casual opening of doors 
or unusual wandering on her part from her especial 
portion of the mansion placed her within the hearing 
of laughter and cheery carouse in the domestic re- 
gions. 

Aston perhaps guessed, though she did not hint 
at the depression that clouded more than even a 
natural filial sorrow the spirits of her young lady. 

And the startling announcement in question of 
the advent of the Carews was partly intended as a 
rousing piece of mtelligence to break the misty 
sadness of Lady Marston’s mood. 

Marian hastily lifted her hand from the book she 
had before her. 

“Indeed, what has brought them here, Aston ?’’ 
she asked, eagerly. ‘I should have supposed they 
would have gone to Treville Court if they returned 
to England, instead of that ill-omened place.” 

“Well, my lady, I did hear that it was to wind 
up as it were Mr. Carew’s affairs. You perhaps did 
not know that there was a paper which was not to 
be opened till Miss Netta, or I should say Lady 

arew, was seventeen. And yousee she is that and 

ast it, my lady. SolI have little doubt that my 
Ord has come here to see about matters, and per- 
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haps shut up and let the place, my lady, which in 
some respects would be better for them and for you 
too, to my thinking.” 

Lady Marston did not reply for the moment, she 
was perhaps contrasting Netta’s fate with her own. 
The frivolous, petted, butterfly heiress was in the 
undisturbed possession of all dearesttoher. Rank, 
love, even a guardian uncle’s care and wisdom as 
her right from her claims as niece and daughter— 
all was hers, while she had but the barren honour of 
wealth and station and her own free will to bring 
happiness to her heart. True, when the mourning 
days were over she might blaze forth on the world 
as a fashion’s queen, an object for men’s homage and 
strife, but as the countess—not as Marian Bid- 
dulph—should she thus taste such doubtful triumph. 
= Aston was about to retire from the room to leave 
her lady in the enjoyment of her reflective mood 
when a sound of footsteps in tke hall was followed 
by a servant’s quick approach with a card on his 
salver, which the housekeeper took from him and 
delivered to the countess with a half-veiled curi- 
osity as to its effect upon her. 

It bore the name of the very person who had just 
been the subject of conversation—the Earl of 
Treville. And had the ghost of Sibbald Carew paid 
such a visit Marian could scarcely have been more 
astonished at the announcement. 

‘Will you see him, my lady ?”’ asked the house- 
keeper. 

* Yes,” said the girl, somewhat uneasily, ‘yes. 
But not here. Take him intothe library. Itisa 
more fitting place for business, which I suppose 
must have brought Lord Treville here,”’ she added, 
rather to herself than her domestic. 

The young countess made but a slight addition to 
her boudoir toilet before she went to receive her 
visitor. A gold necklet, with a large locket set in 
diamonds, alone varied her sombre attire, and Cora 
St. Croix herself could scarcely have looked more 
unpretending in dress and surroundings than this 
heiress of broad lands and titles and wealth, 

Lord Treville’s greeting was certainly far more 
kind but not less embarrassed than on the former 
interview at Cannes, and Marian’s sadness seemed 
re-echoed, like the dying cadences of a song, when he 
first spoke. 

** You will pardon my intrusion since it is only 
pressing business that brings me here, Lady Marian; 
and, as I shall not remain longer than possible 
at the Manor, I conquered my recluse repugnance 
to such .a visit and came myself rather than dele- 
gate my errand to another.” 

Marian bowed in silence. There would have been 
idle deception in an assurance of pleasure at seeing 
that stern, haggard mau. 








The earl accepted the chair she pointed to him 
near her own, and for a moment seemed to pause 
for words or courage to begin. 

“There seems to be a strange fatality in the 
experience of my unfortunate brother and myself, 
Lady Marston, which has connected us in a 
measure with youand yours. And the discovery of 
my own long-lost son was not nor) remarkable 
than the facts Iam here to communic.te.” 

Marian did feel a wild throb in her pulses at this 
ominous beginning. There was sufficient mystery 
surrounding the past history cf her family to bring 
a painful feeling of alarm at any such preliminary 
warning. 

“You are very kind, my lord. I should of course 
prefer the information from your own lips,” she 
said, in asubdued tone. 

“So I presumed, and indeed it behoved me to 
carry out the behest of my unhappy brother, even 
though it entails the repetition of his confession,” 
returned the earl, more firmly. ‘ In few words, Lady 
Marston, it appears that Sibbald was a rival of the 
two brothers to whose unfortunate fate your father’s 
enjoyment of their title and estates was owing. 
No doubt you must have heard of the fatal beauty 
of Miss Merrick, which caused a well nigh fratri- 
cidal quarrel between the sons of the Lord Marston 
of that time, and which seems to have equally 
infatuated my own inexperienced brother.” 

The earl paused for the young girl’s assent and 
then continued the narrative. 

** This will account for the remarkable directions 
and information left in the paper by Mr. Sibbald 
Carew, which I have only yesterday opened and pe- 
rused, and which throws so much light upon the 
past history of your family and his own career.” 

Again he paused, and Marian grew impatient at 
the ominous delay. 

“ Excuse me, my lord, but the truest kindness you 
can show me is by at once telling me the truth,” she 
said, eagerly. “ I am not so weak that 1 cannot bear 
the worst which is possible you have to communi- 
cate, though,” she added, haughtily, ‘I can scarcely 
suppose it will affect me so deeply as you would 


imply. 

Lord Treville smiled bitterly. 

“It is only for me to obey your behests, Lady 
Marston,” he resumed ; “ and I will do so as briefly 
as may be. The whole affair is simply this. My 
brother appears to have been at once a jealous and 
a generous lover, for when the first frenzy of despair 
was over at the certainty that Miss Merrick was lost 
to him for ever he was honourable enough to act the 
part of brother and friend ina most trying mo- 
ment. 

“In few words, Lady Marston, he was present 
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and a witness at the secret marriage of Philip Bid- 
dulph aud Ida Constance Merrick, and also at the 
baptism of their child, jyst ere they sailed for the 
distant land whither they were bound. And inthe 
packet, which was not to be opened till his daughter 
was of suitable age, he had among other directions 
and trusts, endorsed certificates of the events, which 
he had undertaken to preserve in case of necessity 
such as has arisen,” f 

“ And what is the nature of this necessity ?”’ asked 
Marian, sharply. y 

“Simply this, Lady Marston, you will understand 
that whatever motives may have induced my bro- 
ther to delay the revelations so long 1, at any rate, 
am bourd to carry out the directions he has be- 
queathed, and ere I did so I considered it was due 
to you to give you the warning that there may pro- 
bably—or at the very mildest—possibly  be-another 
heir living to the wealth and titles you; possess. 
And, if you will permit, I can very easily prove to 
you the truth of this assertion. It appears, that 
Philip Biddulph contracted a secret but:perfectly 
legal marriage with Miss Merrick, long, before 
took her away from this country, and the-child’ was 
born, to whom my brother actually consented to, 
stand sponsor, 

“But when that was all accomplished, whenthey 
had actuallyJeft the country, andthe magic influ- 
ence which Mrs. Biddulph seemed to have exercised 
over: him, wag removed, the: bitterness of disap- 
pointed loye evidently was oncemore in mybrother’s 
mind, Then all was silent:sayesome vague hint of 
the wreck of the» vessel): inswhich they-sailed, and 
they and their child seem to: have passed: into, the 
forgotten and the past.” 

“And why not? why should. there be, any doubt 
that it is so? why areany-freshand harassing.quess 
tions to be raised ?”’ asked Marian; impatiently. 

“ Simplyy Lady Marston; from-the very, peculiar 
circumstances that: have come to my knowledge,” 
observed Lord :Treville; calmly. ‘1 have certean 
iniormation from the memorandum ettached to the 
certificate of the name of the; vessel’ in which. the 


unfortunate young couple sailed, andithough, from |) 


have little doubtithatit:was 


what my brother says, 


rather to vindicate Miss Merrick’s honour that heleft } 
this packet, I still have full proof that the vessel in|! 


question was wrecked, and, moreover, that it is 
not yet certain that the child perished with its pa- 
rents.” 

Lord Treville spoke in a slow, impassive tone that 
was more thrilling than words. 

And Marian, however unwillingly, caught the con- 
tagion of the solemnity. 

‘You mean to convey to me the impression that 
I am by no means secure in my pusition, and that 
there may be another heir of the Biddulphs liviag,” 
she said, in a low tone. 

* That is my meaning, I confess,” was the reply 
of the earl. 

And Marian shrank back from his gaze as if! to 
conceal the real pang that the tidings gave her. 

** May I ask what the. sex of this supposed child 
is ?’’ she asked, at length, 

“It was a girl who was born ‘to the Biddulphs,” 
returned Lord Treville, gravely. 

And a strange, undefined pang shot through, her 
breast at the reply. 

“Then I presume from your lordship’s manner 
that you consider you have some reason to believe 
this same child is now living and in a position to 
prove its identity ?” she said, hoarsely. 

“T do believe she is living. As to the authenticity 
of any proofs I will not pretend to give an opinion,” 
replied the earl, firmly: “ lt is enough thatd have 
warned you, Lady Marston, of the facts which have 
come to my knowledge, and for the rest I must 
leave it to a superior judgment and more competent 
tribunal to decide.” 

Lady Marston gave a half-scornful smile that 
might perhaps be pardoned under the ordeal which 
was threatening her. 

* Be satisfied, my lord, I shall not contend withthe 
rival if I be once satisfied of the truth of the claim. 
But I certainly am not disposed to allow the heri- 
tage of my ancestors to be usurped by an impostor, 
even when backed by such powerful influence as 
Mr. Carew's remarkable legacy to his daughter,” 

Lord Treville bowed his head and rose to take 
his departure. 

“1 have fulfilled # painful duty in giving you this 
warning, Lady Marston,” he said, “and it will be 
equally distressing to me should I be forced to carry 
out my brother’s soiemn behest and find that there 
is undoubted truth in the claims which might be 
put forth. At least you will do me the justice to be- 
lieve that of me, will you not, Lady Marston?” 

His stern features relaxed as he spoke, and a 
geutie smile parted his thin lips as he held out his 
hand. 

Marian tried hard to return it, to speak the belief 
she could not but entertain, but it was too much for 
her fortitude. Miserable suspicions, terrible mortifi- 
cations seemed to stare her in the face as she listened 
to the earnest words. Shesaid, coldly: 


“ T am bound to believe you, my lord, but I cannot 
promise to endorse your opinions, even if satisfac- 
tory to yourself,” 

She rang a bell to summon the domestic to con- 
duct her unwelcome visitor from the house. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
Oh, ifthe selfish knew how much they lost, 
What would they not endure 
‘To imitate as far as in them lay 
Him who his wisdom and his power employs 
In making others happy ? 

‘* REALLY, mamma, you.were very silly about that. 
girl Cora,” said Trissa Digby, one morning, throwing 
down the morning: paper. “ Lookhere at the adver-. 
tisement offering a reward and earnestly entreating; 
her to make herself. known to her friends, sinee some. 


hem. Only fancy»if'that Mr. Beauclerk were correet) 
pena 9 turned omt:to be some one of consequence: 
ter ’ . : 


Mrs. Digby geve.an uneasy laugh, 


likely that it is a kindof such as, they some- 
times put in to However; in. any 
case, we might as wellitake.some.ereditin theaffair. 
Suppese we were to:see what can: be. done im the 
matters and send the advertisement to, your uncle: 
andithe,Duke of Dunbar; andieven to Lord Belfort’s 
residemer, since the whole:seeret seems: to be out 
‘nDows,and there is no doubtishe hadsomething to-do 
with:thiegoung earl’s eseapeafter. that duel, whi 

member reading of in the papers. And, 
FE 
4 y giving:up,; , whi ; 
very-manchidoubt she has missed and which seems.to 
me: very much like a foreign: chain that. would be 
fastened ronnd a child by, some-Indian-nurse:or-| 


‘tained.a smaili geld: chased fsb, someting in the 
‘shape a on) 1 elicately. 
engraved initials: thab:could not. be deciphered: by 


a find: 
c t ifle?” said Trissa, admiringly. 

Oh; in: assingniar way. It was hanging to a 
piece ot lace that she used, [ remember, to wear round 
her neck like a kind of Elizabethan ruff, and before 
I gave the lace to the servants to throw away I care- 
fully extracted it from the toils in which it had been 
caught, and have kept it. in my possession. it may 
turn out well even yet, Trissa, and I am inclined to 
take action in the matter at:once.” 

“ And what good do you suppose can be done with 
it, mamma ?” asked her danghter, incredulously, 

“TI shall:make capital with it, foolish girl,” was 
the reply. “ What think you of sending for. the 
Duke of Dunbar and contiding in him all that I 
know or suspect? It may be that he will have some 
more information than we possess which will make 
this bauble of some importance, And, should she 
turn out to be any one of any consequence, she can 
scarcely help being kind to you, Trissa, and bring- 
ing you forward in every way, because all was put 
in train here, most certainly, and she would never 
have even known Lord Treville or any one except 
that miserable schoolmistress except for me.” 

There was a loud ring at the bell at the moment, 
and ere the ladies could exchange hurried conjec- 
tures as to the new visitant the Dake of Dunbar 
was announced. 

Mrs. Digby was fully equal to the emergeney. 

“Ah, your grace is indeed most welcome,” she 
exclaimed, eagerly. ‘It was but now that I was 
lamenting my helplessness to act in relation to the 
remarkable girl who so interested every one who 
ever was in her society.” 

““T presume you allude to Miss St. Croix, as to 
whom an advertisement has appeared vhich brought 
me here,’ said the duke, coldly, responding: to the 
demonstrative attack, “ And I certainly came here 
this morning to endeavour to ascertain through you, 
Mrs. Digby, where she is likely to be found. It 
seems to me that you were the last guardian in 
whose care she was living, and therefore you must 
know something about her movements.” 

Perhaps a crimson flush did mantle the lady’s 
cheek as she listened to the last words. But she 
had been too long accustomed to this species of self- 
reproach to yield to its embarrassment. 

“Your grace will excuse my entering into any 
particulars,” she said, deprecatingly, ‘** but there 
were powerful reasons why I could not preserve the 
guardianship to which your grace alludes). But my 
interest in the dear girl is unabated. And I was 
even now thinking of sending this little but signifi- 
cant trifle to the address mentioned in the advertise- 
ment and with it a notification that to the best of 
my belief Miss St. Croix went from here to France, 
and that she probably visited while there the home 
of her girlhood, where she will now be either dis- 
covered or some trace found of her movements.”’ 
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any rate the duke did not outwardly dispute its 
truth or justice. 

“*T am glad to spare you any such trouble, Mrs, 
Digby,” he said, courteously. “The fact is that, 
though at present I am bound to strict secrecy, yet 
some very important interests are at stake in Miss 
Sts. Croix’s discovery and identification. And if 
I should be enabled by you to assist in the task you 
magealy on it, my dear madam, that there will bo 

of gratitude or of reward'sofaras any meang 
issin, her power or that of/hem friends in return.” 

Mra..Digby shook her head. 

“My:dear duke, I have, little, idea:ofisuch selfish 
hopes.. However; I'am: thamkfnl to.make over this 
blige es to. you. Only let the dear girl 

that Ii have not: forgetten tomapd that my 
-happiness.” 


for 
| The-dnke bowed co it aslight smile 
in it did not al- 
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} m-wantme to wear black and 
‘shed tears on the occasion ?” returned the young 
Lady Carew, angrily. ‘You are exceedingly con- 
siderate for every one but me, Rupert, but it never 
occurs to you to consult my wishes or happiness. 
It isa great pity you did not marry Lady Marian, if 
you are so anxious about her. Do you not think he 
is very unkind and thoughtless, uncle?” she went 
on, turning to her father-in-law with a child-liko 
pettishness ; “I’m sure I have not had a singlo 
—— since I was married, and I thought it would 

e nothing else when I was once out of that horrid, 
stupid place.” 

Lord Treville had. shown unusual patience with 
the wayward, spoilt child he had unwittingly forced 
on his only son. But surely there must have been 
some deeper reason than a latent self-reproach for 
his promotion of her cause on the present occasion. 

“T think it had better be deferred, at any rate, 
Rupert,” he said, quietly. “It would be an em- 
barrassing and very unnecessary trial for your wife, 
under all the circumstances.” 

“As you please, my lord,” interrupted Rupert, 
impatiently. “ It is perhaps as well that you should 
undertake the management of the wife you chose for 
me; you are better accustomed to deal with the 
Carews than I have been.” 

The reproach was repented as soon as spoken, for 
it was but the fretful exasperation of his impetuous 
temper on seeing the fairest prospects blighted and 
embittered by his own blind folly. 

Cora St. Croix and Marian Biddulph were indeed 
more than avenged in the heart canker which had 
poisoned the happiness of the new-found heir of the 
Carews. 

Netta’s lovely face flushed with some of the spirit 
of her race, and’her next words might have proved 
that she was not altogether to be despised as a 
fretful child, but had’ some of a woman’s jealous 
pride in her composition. 

But at the moment the door of the breakfast-room 
opened, and a servant announced, in a rather per- 
plexed tone : 

“ The Countess of Belfort and the Dake of Dun 
bar are in the library, my lord, and wish to see you 
on important business.” 

The party exchanged looks of astonishment that 
for the moment overcame every other feeling. 

“Lady Belfort!” exclaimed Netta, eagerly. 
“ Good Heavens, Rupert, why, surely Ernest is not 
married. Whoin the world canit be? ShallI go 
and see?” 

And she hastily sprang up to fulfil her intention, 
but Lord Treville interposed sternly. 

“Certainly not, Netta. Itis perhaps some mis- 
take, but certainly you are not the person to ascer- 
jo“ who and what is the business of Lord Belfort’s 
wife.” 

And putting her back from the door, which she 
had by this time reached, he passed through, and 
closed it determinately behind him, while Rupert 
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a bewildered curiosity and surprise to indulge in 
the bickering irritability that: too often oeeupied the 
most private hours of their early wedded life. 

Lord Treville opened. the library door with: no 
little trepidation at the extraordinary advent: of so 
unknown a visitor. 

Bui when his eyes met the high-bred and interest- 
ing but decidedly middle-aged face and features of 
the lady by whom the Duke of. Dunbar was stand- 
ing he was still more mystified than before. 

“Did I understand aright? Is this lady the Coun- 
tess of Belfort ?”’ he asked, in someastonishment of 
the duke as they exchanged greetings. 

His grace smiled involuntarily at, the question, 
bere <4 there were too weighty interests at stake for 
mirth. 

“Certainly, Lord Treville, with the slight adden- 
dum that sheisthe mother and not the wife of the 
young fellow who has been under a.cloud so. long,” 
he replied. “But that will not at all — the 
business which has. brought us hither, since the 


anlucky quarrel between him and your brother has. 


been not only long settled but also some grave 
doubts cast upon the real cause of Mr. Carew’s 
death. And, allow me to say, that the circum- 
stances of the case are of a nature that will scarcely 
bear publicity,’’ he added, significantly, glancing at 
Lady Belfort’s pale, quiet’ face. 

“That may be a matter of opinion, your’ grace- 
in any case 1 have hitherto abstained from active 
measures to avenge my brother's death,” was the 
reply. “May Lask you to come:to the point? Is 
it to insure her son’s safety that this lady, so-long: 
supposed to be dead, has reappe: e” 

* Not altogether,” said the countess, in her sweet, 
half-foreiga tones. ‘“ It was omless:solfish business 
that I have made the exertion of coming hither, my 
lord, And yet it:was closely. connected with your 
deceased brother and the presumed cause of. his 
death. I allude,to the orphan he adepted; to.Cora 
St. Croix, Lord Treville.” 

“ And what of her, what of her?” returned the 
earl, impatiently, for he had a strange feeling of an- 
noyance connected with the young, creature -whom 
be had desired to claim as his own, 

“Simply that some very remarkable events, have 
transpired connected with her,” said. the; duke, in- 
terposing. ‘‘ There is every reason to suppose, Lord 
Treville, that the young lady in question is heiress 
toan old name and large. estates, that.she is the 
cightful possessor of a pecrage in, her own.right, 
which is now held by another, And since your. son 
was the first agent-in rescuing her from her, hope- 
less captivity, and you had much share in her after 
misfortunes and anxieties, I thought it by no means 
an inappropriate or needless, ceremony to apprize 
you of the facts we have discovered, and invite your 
assistance in tracing them to the fountain head.” 

And as-the ear).somewhat quailed under the ear- 
nest, determined look and tone of the, visitor, the 
gentler tones of the lady interposed, ‘ 

“Lord Treville, there: may be sad and painful 
memories connected with the past; which time alone 
san ®.ily heal, butiat-least you will have cause for 
congratulation im the remembrance that your son 
rescued from: misery and savage ignorance the 
heivess of a noble name, the orphan of those scarcely 
more to be pitied than the foundling babe of their 
hasty and clandestine marriage.” 

And as Lord 'Treville’s features gradually relaxed 
and his. eyes, asked eagerly for farther explanations, 
the unexpeoted. guests. began in more kindly and 
trusting manner-to give the details of the strange 
assertion thus hagarded by the long-absent mother 
of Ernest Belfogt., 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
Thow youngest virgin, daughter of the skies, 
Made iw the Jast promotion of the blest, 
W vere. palms new. plucked from Paradise 
In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 
Hear then a mortal muse thy praise rehearse 
And straight with inborn vigour on the wing 
Like: mounting larks inthe new moruing sing. 

Lapy MArstTon -was indulging in dreams, not of 
the future, but ‘of the past, that swept over her 
brain like the’ resistless current of a river. 

All the experienee of her life, the tales of other 
days, the disappointments and-mistakes, the fears 
and warnings which had attended it; passed like a 
panorama before-hermind. And‘atlength apower- 
tul influence induced her to leave her favourite apart- 
ments and view the chambers which had been the 
scene of Krnest Belfort’s concealment and of Cora’s, 

She hastened to the lonely rooms and, after a 
moment’s pause ere she unlocked the door, turned 
the key and entered. 

A strange chill, that might be a.presentiment of 
evil or a remembrance of the past, thrilled through 
her as she passed through the rooms, which had not 

een visited since that memorable episode. 

There stood the pictures which, Cora, had paused 
by and studied till surprised by Mra, Aston in her 
solitary examination of their features, and Lady 
Marston stood before the beautiful portrait that had 





attracted the fair fugitive’s attention, and studied 
its lineaments with a new and unaccountable 
fascination. It: was not only its beauty—that- was 
rare indeed, and undoubted in its charms—but the 
great interest that it excited in the young countess 
was the resemblance it bore to one whom she could 
never forget, who, had been the unconscious but 
most dangerous rival of her life—the obscure and yet 
all-powerful Cora St. Croix. It was like, strangely 
like, to the orphan foundling. 

There. were the same high-bred features, the same 
graceful contour of limb in both, though perhaps 
the living ideal was more decidedly perfectly lovely 
than the portrait, But Lord Treville’s hints seemed 
to invest this picture with a yet more anxious ex- 
citement. 

Lady Marian trembled as. she gazed with a terror 
which she could not define, 

** This suspense is dreadful,”’ she murmured. “ Oh, 
if I did but know, if I could but ascertain the real 
truth, I should be happy then!’ 

Daring words—more daring thoughts. It almost 
seemed like tempting her fate, though many a one 
had believed and acted on that, same belief as 
Marian, under like pressure of suspense. 

She had scarcely breathed ‘the words when a loud 
sound of carriage wheels, and a ringing of the gate 
bell, made her start like some guilty criminal who 
fears detection in his sins. And though she stodd 
for the moment hesitating and puzzled by the un- 
wonted sound since the deep mourning of her late 
seclusion the next instant she flew tothe door, and, 
hastily locking it behind her, passed rapidly to her 
own more immediate domain. 

There was, however, a messenger in waiting for 
her there, in the shape of her faithful Aston, who 
met her with pale cheeks and lips that quivered with 
agitation. 

“‘Ah, my lady, my dear lady,” she said; hurriedly; 
‘prepare yourself for something startling. ‘There 
are those here who would vot come without some 
weighty reason. There is my Lord Treville, and the 
duke, and, dear lady, there is Lord. Belfort, and— 
and Miss-St. Croix, and another lady, all arrived in 
two carriages, desiring to see you on important 
business; ,and they said I might be with you, and 
that I might perhaps be wanted, Dear, dear 
child—for I love you as one, my lady—take 
heart and courage if. wanted, and remember that 
you,are of the old family, if not of the direct line, 
and prove yourself a true Biddulph in any emer- 
gency.” 

Perhaps the encouragement was more alarming 
than the actual trial could have proved, but at least 
it prepared the heiress in some degree for the im- 
pending ordeal, and she paused for a brief moment 
to recover,calmness and strength ere she prepared 
to join her guests. . 

Aston poured out a glass of water, in which she 
mingled some restoring essence, and then, respect- 
fully opening the door, she allowed her lady to pass 
through, and followed her to the library, where the 
group of strange and familiar visitors were waiting. 

Certainly if Marian Biddulph had ever looked 
worthy of her birth: it: was at that moment when 
with lofty grace she saluted the two noblemen who 
first. advanced to meet her, and then with a half- 
questioning; colder-air turned to Cora and the un- 
known lady who accompanied her, 

“‘] suppose I shall soon levwn to what I owe this 
unwonted number of: visitors?” she said, with a 
kindof courteous sarcasm in her manner. “I can 
scarcely suppose it is merely a mark of friendly at- 
tention, Lord Treville,” she added, turning to the 
elder of the gentlemen, who were standing with 
evident embarrassment in their look and mien. 

The earl hesitated, fora brief: moment, then he 
appeared to take a more decided mode of action, and 
his tone was firm and distinct as he replied : _ 

“You are right, my dear young, lady; it is no 
common and in many respects no pleasant business 
that. brings us here to-day. But | believe it is no 
kindness to give you the slow torture of suspense, 
aud I will at once come to the point—at leastif you 
wish it,” he added, rather deprecatingly. ‘ 

“T do, Please be candid and brief,” she said. 
“ And, first, who is that lady ?’’she continued, point- 
ing to the elder companion of Cora, who was seated 
on a sofa, somewhat in the background. 

“‘Tt is the mother of Lord Belfort, who has for so 
many years lived in the East that she has been con- 
sidered almost as dead,”’ was the reply. ‘But it is 
not exactly with her that we haye at this moment to 
deal,’ he hastily resumed. “You will remember 
that I gave you a warning not long since that a 
child of Philip Biddulph and Ida Merrick had been 
discovered and that little doubt existed of her iden- 
tity. The facts are, I may say now, undoubtedly 
established, and the child in question is therefore, 
in the right of descent, heiress to-the title and the 
estates. you have for some time enjoyed, It is a 
painful reverse of fortune, my dear.young lady, but 
one that at least is not attended with the slightest 
disgrace or reproach, and I trust there is an even 
brighter and higher destiny in store for you.” 





Marian’s lips where white now, but her voice was 
= its oe as she replied: 

“Who is my rival—where are the proofs, Lord 
Treville?”’ ’ ' 

The nobleman gave a somewhat sad smile. 

“T imagine you will not be at any great loss to 
suspect at any rate the identity of the new relative 
just given to you. Cora, my dear, come forward, 
and let me present you to your cousin as the daughter 
of the deceased Mr. and Mrs. Biddulph, and the con- 
sequent Countess of Marston.” 

Cora advanced with a shrinking timidity that she 
had - ees displayed as the obscure foundling of the 
wreck, 

“Can you pardon, can you think kindly of me?” 
she said. “I have suffered so much, and it is my 
only crime that I have survived to dispossess you 
of your position, dear lady.” 

Marian’s heart did perhaps somewhat soften to 
the sweet, humble tone and mien of the new rival to 
her throne, but it was perhaps too hard.a trial to 
endure with patience. 

“I must first have proofs—proofs,” she said, ina 
strange, rasping voice. “Then it will be time 
enough to speak of pardon and friendship. Lord 
Treville,; you or the duke will perhaps kindly en- 
lighten me as to the evidence of this singular tale.” 

“It is undoubted enough, dear Marian, if I may 
be allowed to call you-so,” interposed the duke, 
“and if you will permit me to act as one who feels a 
deep and tender interest in your dignity and happi- 
ness | would earnestly counsel you to make no vain 
and useless resistance to the painful truth, The 
simple facts are these. It has been most undeni- 
ably proved that Philip Biddulph and his wife sailed 
with their child in the ‘Sea Gull,’ which was 
wrecked off Santa Cruz, and all on board save one 
infant child lost. And, as if in anticipation of what 
did in truth happen, Mrs. Biddulph, or the nurse, 
actually sewed up in the child’s clothes the certifi- 
cate of its birth, and a copy of the certificate of 
their own marriage. And these clothes which were 
brought home by Lord Carew, and which seemed to 
contain no proof at all of the infant’s birth, did in 
fact afford the last evidence of her identity. Be- 
sides which there are many minor proofs in the 
shape of jewelled trinkets, and the remarkable re- 
semblance of the young lady to the portrait of her 
mother in the very rooms where she was instru- 
mental in concealing and saving Lord Belfort.” 

** And which, I doubt not, was one charm that un- 
consciously attracted my poor brother,” observed 
Lord. Treville, “since he was I know one of the 
victims to Miss Merrick’s fatal beauty, and her dis- 
appearance was perhaps the most severe and lasting 
blow of his life, and one that laid the foundation of 
his future misery and death.” 

Lord Belfort looked pleadingly at Marian. 

* Dear Marian, if you knew, if youcould but guess 
the pain and grief that theremembsance of the past, 
and the true sympathy for your unmerited reverse 
cause to my heart, youwould not judge me harshly. 
There is but one who has no cause for remorse—savo 
indeed this noble girl—and he perhaps may plead 
more boldly and successfully for your gracious par- 
don for the pain thus unwittingly given to you by 
ouragency. Cora, will you join your entreaties to the 
duke’s ?” 

**Cora!” she repeated, “Cora! ThenI presume 
she is your betrothed wife, Lord Belfort ?”’ said 
Marian, haughtily. 

The young nobleman shood his head sadly. 

“Not so, Marian, not so. Even when she was in 
apparent obscurity and loneliness Cora St. Croix 
was too far above me in all that is the truest nobility 
for me to hope fora reciprocation of the love she 
then won. And now, when she has every imaginable 
claim to the homage of the highest and moat gifted, 
how can 1 even dare to dream of such undeserved 
bliss ?” 

There was a slight murmur, a rustle of female 
garments, a low noise that was scarcely audible save 
to him whom it most nearly concerned. 

And then a bright flash as of sunshine lighted up 
Lord Belfort’s fage For there had been a hand laid 
lightiy on his arm—a pleading, unmistakeable look 
in the beautiful, expressive eyes, and a sweet voice 
had whispered ; 

** Ernest, I owe all to you. Will you destroy the 
happiness that you have tried so hard to insure ?”’ 

And Ernest Belfort presently laid the hand of his 
betrothed in that of the mother who had already 
learned to love the fair girl as a dear daughter. 

The Duke of Dunbar had comprehended the 
whole little scene, and there was perhaps a secret 

ang in his own heart that needed a healiug balm, 
for his next words were broken and subdued as he 
addressed the pale, ci-devant countess. 

** Marian, since it seems that one can venture to 
make known in public a cherished and deep desire 
may I not in my turn ask of you the boon tiiat you 
once refused me when | confess I had asked it in 
selfish and unthinking regard to my own interest 
and convenience ? Now: it is otherwise. I have been 
taught by that uoble girl, who is now rewarded bw 
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her deserts, what love and truth and generosity 
mean. And if you will listen tomy true and earnest 
vows, we may know happiness, Marian, such as 
would never | Ba been ours in the days of unbroken 
prosperity and pride. In the presence of those most 
interested in our—in your fate, dearest, I ask you 
to be my honoured and cherished bride.” 

Marian’s answer need scarcely be made more audi- 
ble to the public than it was to the ears of all save 
the suitor who pleaded for her response. But that 
she appreciated the disinterested truth of her old 
lover may be inferred from the undoubted fact that 
two brilliant weddings were solemnized in one day 
in the parish church of Biddulph Castle and Carew 
Manor, and that the brides were Cora, Countess of 
Marston, and Marian Biddulph. 

Aston remained in her old capacity and in a 
seventh heaven of happiness at serving once more 
the old family in the person of the child of her 
favourite, Mr. Philip. 

Rupert and Netta were sufficiently punished for 
their capricious selfishness and distrust by the dis- 
cord and misery of their ill-assorted and childless 

nion, and the bitter contemplation of Ernest and 

bright happiness. 

rissa Digby and her mother jangled and quar- 
relled as to their respective shares in the illtreat- 
ment of the embryo countess till the young lady was 
induced to run off with the younger son of a spend- 
thrift baronet who had won on her thoughtless na- 
ture by his handsome person and apparent devotion 
to her thoughtless self, 

And Ernest Belfort preserved untouched to the 
iast hour of his life as a sacred memento the old 
apartments where he had been rescued from his im- 
pending fate by the heroism of his noble wife ; while 
the children with whom they were blessed were 
taught the meaning of the annual visit that was 
paid to the half-rained wing on the anniversary of 
their father’s escape. But when once Cora had 
gained the firm footing of her wedded happiness her 
courage and patience were no more tried by the 
Shifting Sands of her early and changing fortunes. 

TUE END. 


WHO IS HE? 


Cy the Author of “Lord Dane's Evvor,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“ VERNER RvBLE, the man you so positively assert 
to be Maurice Champion, has gone to Brenlau in 
search of your lost boy,” repeated Lord Champion, 
in a thrilled voice. 

Lady Isabel grew suddenly very calm. She looked 
at Lord Champion a moment steadfastly. 

‘js ti ot true?” she asked, in a strange voice. “Is 
he not, iuen, utterly dead to the voice of nature? 
You say, my lord, the manI assert to be Maurice 
Champion. Heis Maurice Champion. Though his 
horrible coldness, his frightful, carefully studied 
strangeness toward me, treatiug me always with su- 
perhuman fidelity as the wife of another man, has 
often made me wonder if it was not all an awful 
dream, it has never made me imagine for one instant 
that he is not himself. He may deceive the whole 
world beside with his incredible acting—me he can- 
not blind.” 

* And yet he is changed in outward appearance, 
Isabel, you will acknowledge that. Six years must 
alter a man.” 

“Heis fearfully changed—more inwardly than 
outwardly—and yet the semblance of the lofty, pure 
and loving soul I loved remains.” 

She ceased abruptly, whiter than snow; her eyes, 
wild with agony, darted affrighted glances from side 
to side like those of a huntea doe. 

* Alas, alas!”. she murmured. “ What do I say— 
he lofty, true, loving? he? My lord, I have such 
dreadful thoughts sometimes. Do you think an 
emergency could possibly arise cruel and terrible 
enough to compel a man to sell his wife ?” 

Lord Champion stared. 

“ Isabel,’’ he said, “I cannot in justice to you dis- 
cuss such absurdities. ‘This man of whom we are 
spenking has gone now to look for your son.” 

* Aud his,” my lay almost shrieked, in her an- 
guish. 

Lord Champion drew a deep, troubled breath. He 
‘was not prepared to tell Lady Isabel all his suspi- 
cions, nor all that had passed between himself and 
young Ruble. dis judgment was opposed to such a 
course, and he feared the exciting offect upon her of 
confessing his vague and improbable suppositions 
concerning the man she so firmly believed to be her 
lost husband. 

“He has gone to look for your son,“Isabel,” he 
said, slowly. “ Listen to me—you can hardly doubt 
that [am your true friend. You know that 1 would 
give my title to see Sir Robert's villanous protégé 
driven from the lofty place he has usurped. I have 
sought ibe acquaintance of this man called Verner 





Ruble; I have endeavoured to become intimate with 
him for your sake, and I have succeeded in a mea- 
sure, Every hour that I have known him ho has 
won upon me; I love him like a brother this mo- 
ment ; I confess to you there is a mystery about him 
tuat I have not yet been able to solve. But I would 
stake my life that that mystery, wild and improbable 
as it is, involves him in nodishonour. He has gone 
in search of Hugh, as your son, for your sake. He 
has no fancies concerning the boy. If he is his child, 
I swear to you, Isabel Champion, he does not know 
it. Can you not, in the face of all the strange things 
that have happened to you, credit the possibility that 
Verner Ruble may resemble your husband to an in- 
credible degree, and yet not be he? Whoever and 
whatever he is—mark me—he adores you. He wor- 
Ships you. Itis you alone that he thinks of in his 
search for Hugh. He will find him too; I feel that 
he will. There was that in his handsome, sad face 
that was like a prophecy of success in the mission he 
had undertaken.” 

Lady Isabel smiled with terrible bitterness. 

“ He is the prince of hypocrites, my lord. I will 
not trusthim. To you I commit the fate of my son. 
At your hands I will require him in the day when we 
all are judged for the deeds done here. Save him 
and Heaven will bless you beyond most, Lose him, 
and from the grave already dug for me I will come 
to haunt-you.” 

The white, unearthly beauty of her face shone a 
moment before him, and then, before he could speak, 
she had unlocked the door and flitted like an unhappy 
spirit through it. He hastened after her, but she was 
already gone down the long, softly carpeted passage 
and staircase noiseless as a ghost, and as swift. The 
outer door clanged behind her while be was looking, 
and he barely reached it in time to see her vanish in- 
side a hired carriage which was waiting, and be driven 
swiftly away. Lord Champion paced the floor of his 
morning room long. His looks were dark and trou- 
bled. 

* There can be nothing in it,” he said, at last, to 
reassure himself, and throw off the awful forebodings 
induced in spite of Lady Isabel’s gloomy prophecies 
concerning her own fate, but he was not able to feel 
at ease about her, absurd as seemed the supposition 
that any harm could come to her in the way she appre- 
hended. His experience of Sir Robert, not to men- 
tion that other, had been of a sort to convince him 
that he was thoroughly selfish and unprincipled ; but 
that any of them would dare to proceed to that ex- 
treme apprehended by Lady Isabel he could not be- 
lieve. 

He went into the city and spent the best part of the 
day in conferring with a shrewd lawyer friend of his 
—a man who had really pretended to retire from prac- 
tice on the score of health, and because he had made 
money enough, but could not keep altogether away 
from the charmed locality of the Temple and Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

This lawyer friend laughed at the idea that any 
violence could or dare approach so popular, beautiful. 
aud well-known a woman as Lady Isabel Champion. 
He wasnot a romantic man, He humoured Lord 
Champion in the discussion of Lady Isabel’s singular 
circumstances, but he regarded those circumstances 
as singular only in Lord Champion’s sight, and him- 
self secretly believed, what very many in London did, 
that Lady Isabel was insane, and imagined all these 
strange things. There was a horrible whisper in- 
deed abroad that my lady had herself destroyed her 
boy, and that she, better than any one else, could have 
told at the time how poor Mrs. Craven came by her 
unhappy death. 

This lawyer friend of Lord Champion’s did not be- 
lieve that young Hugh was alive, but he was willing 
to humour his lordship in the fancy, and rather en- 
joyed speculating upon the possibilities of such a cir- 
cumstance, 

It was long past any reasonable calling hour when 
Lord Champion quitted Temple Bar at last. He was 
still terribly uneasy. He had not grown any less so 
in spite of all the arguments of his friend, the lawyer ; 
but though he had not acted upon his presentiments, 
as he named them afterwards when the worst had 
come and it was too late to profit by their warning, 
he could not shake off the vague depression which 
clung to him, and increased every hour, until he 
yielded to its promptings, and went to Plantagenet 
Square. This was not, however, until the morning 
succeeding Lady Isabel’s visit. 

He found the house shut up, blinds closed, and the 
furniture being cased in brown bollaud, 

It was the height of the London season, and, with- 
out sign or warning, Sir Robert Calthorpe and his 
wife, the soi-distant Maurice Champion and Lady 
Isabel, had gone to Kirston Wold. 

They had left town by the night express, the porter 
informed his lordship. 

“If I had done my duty yesterday I should have 
been in time,” mused my lord, bitterly, as he drove 





away from Plantagenet Square ;“ but I'll follow them. 
Heaven grant I may be in time! for now I believe 
that they mean some wicked business. I shall invite 
myself to Kirston, and I shall stay there in spite of 
them till something happens to take Lady Isabel out 
of their power.” 

He went home and wrote some letters, which he 
left for his valet to post and then follow him. 

There was an express train at one o’clock, which 
he meant to take, and did. 

He reached the station nearest Kirston in the night, 
and had to wait for morning before he went to the 
Wold. 

He discovered before he got there, however, that. 
he had como on a fruitless errand. No one was at 
Kirston but the servants left in charge. 

Mp forebodings assailed him when he learned 
this. 

Where should he look for those he was in search of 
next ? 

The wicked trio whom Lady Isabel had such cause 
to fear (for more cause indeed than even she suspected) 
had not come to Kirston. They had gone instead to 
another place belonging to Lady Isabel, and situated 
in the extreme south of Wales. 

Lady Isabel had objected to going, but witout ef- 
fect. She had indeed been given to understand 
pretty distinctly that unless she went willingly she 
would be drugged and compelled to go. 

Her only choice being between these alternatives, 
she consented to the journey, though horribly sure 
that some fearful fate awaited her at Lluddwyu 
Manor, the place in Wales. She hoped that she might 
be able to escape on the way, or, at least, to interest 
some one in her cause. 

But Sir Robert secured a carriage to themselves, 
and whenever they were compelled to leave this ho 
and Lady Calthorpe, with Crawley, permitted no one 
to approach the hapless lady near enough for any 
private communication, 

Twice Lady Isabel appealed loudly and vehemently 
to strangers for protection, once when they changed 
carriages and again when they finally left the train 
to take horse conveyance to Lluddwyn. 

On each occasion the hard, adamantine self-pos- 
session of her guardians had been too much for her. 
The first time Lady Calthorpe merely touched her 
forenead significantly, and glanced with affected com- 
passion from Lady Isabel to Sir Robert and Crawley, 
who, readily taking the cue, sadly shook their heads 
and pretended to speak soothingly to Lady Isabel, 
while they in reality muttered such horrible threats. 
as made her blood chill in her veins—the more so as 
she lifted her scared eyes and beheld the gentlemen 
to whom she had appealed in her desperation smiling 
to each other with a half-contemptuous significance, 
it seemed to her in her proud, deeply stung sensitive- 
ness, 

The second time there was no one beside them- 
selves, except the station-master and two of his 
assistants, stolid-looking Welshmen all three, whom 
my lady felt it was useless to appeal to before she 
uttered a word of her frantic adjuration. Neverthe- 
less she spoke, for she felt that this might be her last 
chance to escape from her enemies, whose deadly 
purpose she believed she had watched grow more 
hideously to view with every step of the journey. 

Unknown to her, Crawley had previously dis- 
patched to Lluddwyn two of his own creatures. 
‘These had prepared the people at the station for the 
advent of the crazed creature they represented Lady 
Isabel to be. Consequently all her entreaties and 
appeals fell on dulled and leaden ears. 

Crawley’s men had come from the Manor with a 
large, lumbering, old-fashioned vehicle which they 
called acarriage. It was closed all around with thick 
curtains of leather and silk, and looked mouldy. ‘l'ho 
smell of it was like a grave, Lady Isabel said to her- 
self with a shudder as she clambered into the fuueral- 
looking concern and sat down. Sir Robert, Lady 
Cattie and Crawley followed her, the dismal, black 
curtains were dropped, and the vehicle started. 

Though there wasa small window at the frout and 
back the interior of the carriage was very dark. 
Lady Isabel could barely discern the white and cruel 
faces of her companions. 

They all sat for the most part silent or broke into 
spasmodic attempts at gaiety that sounded false and 
forced, and chilled Lady Isabel more than their 
silence. 

My lady possessed an uncommonly clear brain, 
ready wits and a courageous soul. As she felt the 
meshes of that dark web in which she was tangled 
drawing tighter her energies seemed to strengthen 
even as her terror grew. . 

“ What are you going to do with me, Lady Cattie, 
when you get moto Liuddwyn?” she demanded, 
with hardihood, of Lady Calthorpe. 

Lady Cattie smiled sweetly, while Sir Robert 
dropped his eyes and Crawley stared at the window 
opposite, 
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“We are going to make you well, dear,” Lady 
Cattie said,in hersilky voice. “‘ Theairof Lluddwyn 
will cure you we hope. It is so far removed from all 
communication with or disturbance from the outer 
world that you will have ample leisure, my dear, to 
recover the tone of your mind. Your nerves need 
strengthening. You will look upon life very dif- 
ferenily when you have been at Lluddwyn a while.” 

“You mean that I shall not look upon life at all,” 
answered Lady Isabel, her beautiful eyes flashing 
daringly in the faces of the three; * you mean that 
I shall die at Liuddwyn, but, if I do, let me warn 
fyou that you will every one hang forit. I have 
riends in London who know what cause, I believe, I 
have to fear you. They have looked upon my terrors 
as mere imagination till now. Now, if I die, they 
will see that I was right after all, and I hope and be- 
lieve that you will all three be punished as you de- 
serve tobe, I could almost be willing to die to 
bring about so happy and deserved a result for you.” 

Sir Robert whitened, even in that light, as my lady 
spoke. Her prophecy made his blood curdle unplea- 
santly. 

Crawley laughed harshly. He had no serious 
fears for his part, forhe meant to vanish from the 
country the moment he got his money. But he paled, 
notwithstanding, at the vehemence and vindictiveness 
with which Lady Isabel spoke. He shrank involun- 
tarily from the desperate blaze in her large, fearless 
black eyes. 

Lady Cattie alone was entirely self-possessed. If 
ever the evil one entered a beautiful human form, he 
possessed the soul of this woman. Ever since she 
could remember, Lady Cattie had hated Lady Isabel. 
She gloated now upon those signs of terror which 
she fancied she detected in her. She laughed softly. 
Lady Cattie Calthorpe always laughed most sweetly 
when she felt most deadly. 

“ My dear Isabel,” she said, “the nearer we get to 
Llud¢wyn the surer I am that. Lluddwyn air will 
be good for you. We gave out before we left London 
that your mind was in such a distracted state that 
we feared you would destroy yourself. If anything 
should happen to you it will be accepted by all as 
something you have done to yourself.” 

Sir Robert shuddered violently, and caught his wife 
by the arm. 

“ You fiend,” he said, in a horrible husky whisper, 
“what do you mean? don’t you know she may escape 
us yet?” 

Lady Isabel looked at Lady Calthorpe with glitter- 
ing yet steadfast eyes. Her lips were white but un- 
trembling, and she made no answer to those dreadful 
words which Lady Calthorpe had just uttered, but 
ouly sat and looked at her. 

By this time they were at Lluddwyn, and Lady 
Isabel, after being assisted from the mouldy old car- 
riage, saw before her the low, wide, time-stained, 
stone frent of the Manor, 

A bia E circle of Norway firs begirt the mansion, 
the walls behind these looked black with age, and the 
windows were few, small, aud set in diamond paves 
deep in the stonework. A gloomy avenue, marshalled 
by the same dismal sentinels, led to the main door- 
way. 

Not a creature was in sight save two lean, lank, 
long, hungry-eyed and red-jawed hounds, who threw 
up their heads and howled such a horrible, unearthly 
welcome that even Lady Cattie gnashed her small 
white teeth at them and muttered : 

“If 1 stay here long those creatures shall have 
their howling stopped once for all.” 

The inside of the Manor was not less dreary than 
the exterior. 

The house had come to Lord Champion, Lady 
Isabel’s father, through a remote relative. Neither 
he nor his daughter had ever visited it till now. It 
had been left to the occupancy of bats, and owls, and 
creeping creatures for years and years, The flag- 
stones in the wide entrance hall were damp and slimy ; 
@ chill as of the grave met the new comers. 

Crawley shivered with superstitious discomfort and 
dread and swore audibly. ‘hen he put both his 
doubled hands to his mouth and halloed. A hundred 
echoes answered him, and the entrance hall being 
open to the roof, an owl, disturbed in his daytime 
nap by the noise, came flopping down, amidst dust 
snd loud, inhuman screams that made Crawley curse 
again, 

In the midst, a little old woman, wrinkled like an 
ogress, suddenly appeared. 

P Lady Isabel stared at her in wonder despite her 
ears, 

She wore a flaring scarlet silk petticoat, with a 
long bodice of lace and velvet. She hada ruff at her 
neck, her hair was dressed high and ornamented with 
flowers, and she had satin shoes on her feet with tiny 
red heels at least three inches high, which clicked 
like sharp teeth on the stones as she hobbled towards 
them and said, in a sharp, piping voice, as if she was 
calling to the owls on the roof; 





“This way, my lords and ladies, this way, if you 
please.” 

She threw open a door at one side of the damp 
hall with a flourish and a deep, old-fashioned cour- 
tesy. ‘The cheery, chirping blaze of a fire greeted 
them as they passed through, and the little old wo- 
manu vanished again with the sbrill warning of 

“Supper in ten minutes, my lords and my ladies— 
supper in ten minutes, or we'll all go to smash to- 
gether.” 

Sir Robert looked at Crawley inquiringly, while the 
ladies went to the fire and loosened the striugs of their 
hats. 

Crawley scowled. 

“She was an actress once. She is crazy now, but 
she is harmless, except with some one who knows 
how to stir the madness in her.” 

His wicked eyes flashed furtively in Lady Isabel's 
direction as he spoke, and Sir Robert whitened and 
shook himself with a shudder. 

Lady Cattie, who sat near enough to Crawley to 
hear what he said, laughed aloud. 

Lady Isabel did not look up, She sat staring 
fixedly in the fire, the lines about her beautiful mouth 
deepening fearfully, the despair and desperation 
growing in her great, solemn black eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 

DINNER was served just as the darkness fell. 

The little old lady in the scarlet dress and velvet 
bodice was the only attendant. 

Lady Isabel watched the rest, and partook of no- 
thing that they had not eaten of firat, at which cau- 
tion Lady Cattie sneered openly and looked at Crawley 
and then at the little ogress in her scarlet dress and 
high-heeled shoes. 

After dinner the ogress announced that she would 
take them to their sleeping-rooms, and Lady Isavel 
went first. 

Crawley looked up as the door closed behind the 
two with an angry smile. 

“ Did you ever see Fatima, the actress ?” he asked. 

He laughed again as Sir Robert started at the ques- 
tion. 

“That woman, so hideous now,”’ he went on, “ was 
once Fatima, the actress. She was called Fatima the 
Beautiful sometimes, but unfortunately for her she 
had a heart, and she killed the man who won it, be- 
cause she was jealous of him; and tien she went 
crazy. Did you see how her horrible little dancing 
eyes glared as she looked at Lady Isabel? She thinks 
she is the woman who stole her lover’s heart from 
her. I’m glad I’m not in Lady Isabel’s skin to- 
night.” 

And the ugly smile deepened on his ghastly lips. 

Sir Robert stared, his eyes dilating frightfully, 
his ghastly lips falling apart of themselves with 
horror. 

Lady Cattie nodded her pretty, wicked little head 
viciously, but her face paled. 

“Tt’s elegantly contrived,” she said, in her silky 
voice; “elegantly.. You deserve more than ten 
thousand pounds if all goes well, you charming Cham- 

ion.” 

Crawley did notanswer. With his head slightly 
bent he was listening with all his might. 

In spite of themselves, Sir Robert and Lady Cal- 
thorpe listened also. 

A curious, shuffling sound came suddenly to the 
ears of all three. Then a door clashed to with a 
crash, as if the very walls of the Manor were tumbling 
down. 

An awful, a seemingly interminable silence followed. 
A ghastly, blue, corpse-like look crept over the three 
listening faces. They avoided each other’s eyes, and 
even Lady Cattie shook in her chair till her teeth 
chattered. 

Sir Robert started up suddenly with fright. 

“T’m going back to London !”’ he cried, frantically. 
“T never consented! I will deny it while I have 
breath! I will have you denounced as a murderer, 
Crawley—I swear that I will: I will swear that 1 
knew nothing of it.” 

He was making for the door with frantic gesticu- 
lations when Lady Cattie darted in front of him with 
menacing white face and contemptuous, flame-like 
e 


es. 
M\ Tdiot !” she said, with a hiss, ‘go back and sit 
down in your chair, or it will be worse for you. How 
could you go to London at this time of night? Tell 
me that, will you? Do you want to set everybody 
staring and pointing their fingers at you?” 


Sir Robert stopped. He was breathing so hard he 
might have been heard outside in the passage. Lady 
Cattie laid her hand on his arm, 

“To-morrow,” she said, soothingly, but with a 
fearful backward glance, as if some poor, murdered 
ghost might be there to hear—‘ to-morrow we will 
return to London, and leave our poor, dear Maurice 
here with his sweet wife. I am sure she will recover 
her mind ia this delightful solitude.” 





Sir Robert gasped as if for breath, and let ley lead 
him back to his chair. 

Suddenly a fearfulscream broke the appalling still- 
ness. A chorus of yells and shrieks followed, enough 
to rouse the dead. There was a rush as of many 
steps outside, 

Crawley leapt to his feet with a horrible impreca- 
tion. 
“What shall we do?” hecried. “She has got 
away somehow, and is coming to us for protection.” 

Lady Cattie showed her teeth like a tigress. 

“She won’t get it they,” she said. “ Hist, come 
this way. Here isa door. Come, come.”’ : 

She laid her hand, as she spoke, upon the door in 
question, It yielded to ker touch, and all three passed 
through, closing it behind them and then stopping 
where they were, for the most intense darkness pre- 
vailed here, and without a light they would none of 
them advance a step. They cowered close to the 
shut door instead, listening, yet so appalled and 
thrilled that they could almost hear each other’s 
hearts beat. They heard a door open and shut, and 
then on the bare floor of the room they had just left 
one the sharp click of the ogress’s pointed high 

heels, 

A cold thrill ran through the listeners as they 
waited again, What made the old woman so still ? 

Presently they opened the door again and crept in, 
unable longer to endure the suspense. 

Fatima was crouching before the dying fire with 
her red silk petticoat drawn partly over her head. 
She never stirred till they had come quite close ta 
her, thea she moved a little, and a sharp stiletto-like 
knife fell with a ringing sound upon the stone hearth, 
‘The brightness of this blade was obscured in places 
with dark spots, which drew the eye in a sort of in- 
voluntary fascination. 

Lady Cattie was the first one to rally from the spell 
and take up her part of the farce it had been tacitly 
agreed should be played, 

She shook the crouching old woman roughly. 

‘*What have you been at?” she demanded. 
“ What are you doing with aknife? Whereis Lady 
Isabel 2?” 

‘The ogress looked up and showed a scowling, 
brooding visage. 

‘It’s the kuife I killed Pero with,” sho said, with 
a horrible frown. “I keptitforher. I should have 
killed her with it too, but Pero came himself and 
held my hand.” 

The three wicked ones looked at each other. 

Lady Cattie snatched up the knife and examined it. 

** Bah!” she cried, throwing it down again in a 
rage, “ it is nothing but rust. Whereis Lady Isabel 
then, you creature?” 

The old woman hobbled to her feet, and threw up 
her long, flail-like arms, 

“She had wings,” she shrieked ; “ she flew away 
into the darkness—away—away !” 

The three wicked faces darkened as they stared at 
each other. 

“She has got away after all,” said Lady Cattie. 

“ She’s half-way to the station by this time!” cried 
Sir Robert. 

Crawley muttered an oath, as usual, and darted out 
of the room, 

He knew pretty nearly where to look for the 
chamber Lady Isabel was to have occupied, and 
the light flaring out from the open door guided him 
to it. 

My lady’s cloak and hat were there, showing that 
this was the room indeed. My lady herself had 
vanished, 

He waited for no more. Almost flinging himself 
down the stairs, he shouted hastily for his two crea- 
tures—the men already mentioned. 

Horses were got out, and he and the two men 
mounted in wild haste, and rode away toward the 
railroad, One ofthe men came back in a few hours; 
Crawley and the other went on to the station, to 
watch there, 

Lady Cattio was nearly crazy with anger and dis- 
may. She stormed to and fro like a mad woman, 
and reproached Sit Robert ceaselessly tiil morning 
dawned. 

Two hours after that Crawley and his man camo 
gallopping back., They had waited till the only train 
due for twelve hours had passed ; thou they camo 
back to Lluddwyn, resolved to scour all that locality 
till they found her, 

But the morning, the day passed, and they did not 
find her. 

“ You and Sir Robert had better go up to London 
and make inquiries,’’ suggested Crawley. “ She might 
have contrived to get to the next station and tukena 
train there.” 

“Yes; that is best,” said Lady Cattic. ‘She 
would naturally go to London first, because Lord 
Champion is there.” 

Sir Robert and she departed accordingly. 

When they had really gone Futima came dancing 
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up to Crawley, her scarlet petticoat spread, her satin 
toes pirouettiug strangely, 

“ Don’t you wish you could find her?” she said. 

Crawley swore at her. He had no heart. Heonly 
blamed the old woman for not doing the business he 
had laid out for her to do, 

The old woman tetreated a little, but continued her 
queer dancing movements, L 

“T shall tell you where she is,” she ‘squeaked, in 
her sniall,"piping voice, ‘“‘and then you will marry 
her; and they lived happy ever afterwards blessed in 
each other’s affection.” 

Crawley stared at her, wondering {if the odd 
creature did know. 

“ Come, aunty,” he said, “take me to Lady Isabel 
and you shall have a new bodice, laced with gold.” 

“ And you'll marry her?” she cried. 

“Yes, l’ll marry her, Come, now.” 

The old womau laughed shrilly;‘aud, dancing for- 
‘ward, called: 

“ Follow me, Sir Knight.” 

Crawley moved after her incredulously. 

She led him to the toom apportioned to the Lady 
Isabel the previous night,-then through that by a 
door uone of them had noticed, so like it was to the 
other dark panelling of ‘the ‘wall. This: door -was 
locked, but the little woman had a key, and, throwing 
the door wide open, ushered him into the next apart- 
ment with lavish and crazy flourish. 

It was bare and dusty, more forlorn than the rest of 
the rooms in that dismal house, because it had -not 
been prepared for oecupancy. 

But Lady Isabel was there, She lay ‘sleeping 
sweetly asa child upon a purple velvet couch ' which 
she had wheeled out from the wall aud dusted with 
the cape of her travelling dress. 

It was Fatima’s shrill voice which :aroused her 
from those painless slumbers ia! which she beheld the 
fond, handsome, lover husband she had lost so many 
years ago, and was happy with him and little Hugh. 

“ Here is the prince come to marry you,” suricked 
Fatima, 

Lady Isabel started up wildly. 

Crawley stopped short in the doorway struck by a 
sudden dark idea which he‘wondered had not come to 
him before. Sir Robert and Lady Calthorpe were out 
of the way; for once he couldc'talk and act unham- 
pered by them. 

He met Lady Isabel with a hypooritical softness in 
his wonderfully beautiful face. 

“ We were most auxious about you,” he said, in his 
smoothest tones. “ Sir Robert aud Lady Calthorpe 
have gone to London in search of you.” 

Lady Isabel did not notiee his extended hand. She 
looked at him distrustfully, and a heavy sigh broke 
from her oppressed heart. 

“And you remain,” she said, in‘'a hollow voice, 
“for what?” 

Crawley bent his handsome ‘head: again in hypo- 
critical humility. 

“ Rest first, Lady Isabel,” he said, sweetly; “ then 
we will dine. Afterward I will tell you why I stayed.” 

He ushered her into the ‘next’ room, where he 
ordered a fire to be lighted to dispel the. uncomfort- 
able dampness. 

Lady Isabel was too weary—too nearly ill—to 
question him, Sheyielded'to the drowsy comfort 
brought into the room by the blaze upon the hearth. 
She let Fatima ‘wheel a ‘silken couch stuffed with 
swan’s-down before the fire. She let the odd-ugly 
old woman loosen her dress with deft fingersand hold 
the red glass of spiced wine to her lips. 

It was hot. She sipped it like one in.a' dream, 
drooped back among the silky, down, ‘soft pillows; and 
‘was asleep again before the draught was. half-swal- 
lowed. It was the sleep of utter fatigue and exhaus- 
tion. In it she forgot that she-had lost her child— 
that her love, her true husband, was false to her, and 
she helpless and in the power of .a miscreant im- 
postor, who claimed that husband’s name and rights. 

She did not wake until the following morning. 
Crawley, though so impatient to carry oat the dark 
idea that had occurred to him when Fatima spoke, 
would not suffer her'to be waked. 

She slept until the following morning. A delicious 
cup of chocolate, a broiled bird, aud some snowy rolls 
awaited her when she awoke. 

Fatima was a good cook, and she had taken an 
extraordinary fancy to my lady. 

When she had finished her breakfast she brought 
her some white, strong wine ina glass, the good pro- 
perties of which she knew herself, 

“ Drink,” she said, in soft tones for her, “ it will 
make you strong to defy him, aud he means mischief, 
Fatima kuows.” 

Lady Isabel drank the transparent sparkling 
draught. It acted like magic.on her dulled senses, 
She seemed to fear nothing. 

Crawley came. 

** My lady,” he said, boldly, “you: guessed right. 
We brought you down hereto kill-you and be done 








with the bother; bat if you will marry. me'in good 
faith, if you will own me honestly as your husband 
and stand by me, I-willsave you aad never let. you 
regret it.” 

“ You: villaia,” cried my lady, with beautiful flash- 
ing eyes. “‘My husband is alive you know.’ He may 
be false to me, but I will never befalsatomyself. I 
defy and hate you ; do your worst.” ~ 

Crawley's handsome, cruel face darkened. 

* You little guess what that worst may be,” he-said ; 
“think well, my lady.” 

“If I thinka thousand years, my answer will still 
be the same,” she retorted, contemptuously. 

** You think so now,” he said, “ but-wait.”’ 

He left her, taking Fatima with him. The door 
was locked and he had the key, 

“She will yield in the end,” hesaid to. himself, 
“and that will be much better than to murder: her 
and only get ten thousand pounds.” : 

He went to my lady again in a few hours. He 
was-afraid Sir Robertand Lady Calthorpe would 're- 
turn before he had made his bargain. Out of that 
sixty thousand pounds a year income, whick would 
come to Lady Cattie when Lady Isabel was out of the 
way, he thought he ought to have more than ten thou- 
sand pounds, 

Lady Isabel met him-with a very white face. She 
thought perhaps he had come to kill her with his own 
hands. She remembered the evil, disfigured faces of 
the mev who had come for them: to-the station. She 
had spent the day praying, expecting thatat any mo- 
ment the door might open and those two come in with 
knives in their hands, She had-almost: rather they 
had come than this-villain when she saw who it was. 
It seemed to her loyal heart almost worse to die by 
the hand of this black-souled creature, whose: per- 
fectly featured face even in this dreadful moment re- 
minded her so fearfully of the husband she had wor- 
shipped, and who had go cruelly and barbarously 
deserted her and sold her to her enemies. 

She put her hand vaguely: in the: bosom of ‘her 
dress. She had hid there the ‘sharp, stained dagger 
with which Fatima had slain her false lover. The 
old woman had furtively passed her that as the Jast 
kindness in her power as she was driven'out of the 
room by Crawley. 

Crawley’s handsome face never looked more wicked 
and hardened than it did at this moment, He-came 
in and shut the door softly behind him, locking it aud 
withdrawing the key. Neversince he had made that 
daring claim at Kirston had he felt so at his ease as 
he did now, so free to do whatever his bad ‘heart 
might prompt him to do. 

Sir Robert had always been a restraint upon’ him, 
but he should be so no longer. He held his fate in 
his own hands. Lustead of the paltry sum Sir Roger 
had promised him he meant to haveall, and-to bribe 
Sir Robert instead of being bribed by him. 

Lady Isabel had risen when he first came in. Now, 
at something she saw in the bold, dark eyes, she put 
the chair between her and him with one band, ‘while 
she still clenched the otherin the. bosom of her dress. 

How could she ever have imagined his eyes were 
like Maurice’s—his bad, burning eyes, which seemed 
to flame upon her now with: unholy light ? 

(To be continued.) 


EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 


By the Author of “* Daisy Thoriton,” eétc,, ete. 
—_—»——. 
OHAPTER LXI. 

Tue Schuylers all remained at Schuyler Hiil that 
winter, and our little place was the pleasanter and 
gayer for it. Oaly one sad thing occurred—and that 
the death of poor Tom, which took place suddenly 
about Christmas time, when we were hanging our 
garlands of evergreens in the church and making 
ready for our annual festival. 

I was sitting by Gertie in the church, working upon 
the same wreath, when the news was brought to us, 
and I saw the hot tears, which came with a rush to 
her eyes, and I knew she was thinking of the hopeless 
love which had, no doubt, shortened poor Tom’s life, 
He had left-a message for her, 

* Tell Gertie,” he said to his sister, when the death- 
damp was on his brow, and his utterance was thick 
and indistinct, “tell Gertie L loved her till the last, 
and blessed her with my dying breath, for she helped 
make me aman. But for her I should fill,a drunk- 
ard’s grave and meet a drunkard’s doom. She 
warned me of my. peril ; she led me back from the 
brink of ruin; and if Lam saved, as I hope to be, I 
shall be a star in her crown of glory, as the sinner 
whom she converted from his evil ways. Heaven 
bless her and Godfrey too; they are worthy of each 
other.” 

These were Tom’s last words, and Gertie cried as 
if her heart would break when Rosamond repeated 
them to her the day after. Toa’s funeral, sitting in 











the very room where he died. They were going 
away from the Ridge House now, Rosamond said, go- 
ing to London, and the place was.for sale. She 
wished Godfrey would buy it; she would yather see 
him, and Gertie there.than. strangers, who. had never 
known or cared for her and. her mother. 

The idea of a home of her ownvwas a pleasant one 
to Gertie, and.a few days after.Godfrey rode up to the 
Ridge to confer with Mrs, ‘Barton, But another had 
been before him ; Mr. Marks, the rector, had bought 
the place, and some time in February was to take pos- 
session. Godfrey’s horse never, gallopped a distance 
of two miles and a half more swiftly than,on that 
day when his rider was charged with, the important 
news. 

“Gertie, Gertie, I say, ,where'are you? Look 
here!”. Godfrey exclaimed, as hoe. rushed into the 
room where she was sitting. “ What do you think ? 
The parson has bought Ridge: House, and is going to 
take a wife just before Ash-Wednesday! Tuink of 
Alice Creiguton being the parson's wife and talk- 
ing goody to old Mrs, Vandeusenhisen!” _ 

It was as Godfrey said, Alive was to be Rev. Mrs. 
Marks, and liveat the Ridge House, which her money 
bought, and the fitting up.of which, she came to 
superintend a few days after the.story was.out. She 
bad written to me asking permission to stop with us 
while she remained, and, I had given our consent and 
was, expecting the little lady, when both Edith, and 
Gertie, and Godfrey begged so hard for her to st 
with them that she, yielded to their entreaties ry 
went-to Schuyler House, where Godfrey nearly teased 
her life out of her and was far more attentive to her 
than he had been durivg the short period of his en- 
gagement. 

Even Mr. Marks himself was.scarcely more in- 
terested than Godfrey, in. the house, which Alice fur- 
nished in accordance with her. extravagant notions. 

“It was, pot.as if-she was poorand dependent upon 
her husband's salary, the whale,of which she meaut 
to bestow in charities,” she said, and so she made a 
little palace of a home for. her, fature lord, who as- 
sented to whatever she suggested, and seemed 80 ex- 
cited.and absent-minded—once,giving.out the hymna 
on Sunday when he.should have given tlie psalm, and 
baptizing Mrs. Joel, Uplam’s baby.Alice instead of 
Allen—that we were all glad when toward the last of 
February-a young .studeat from.Loendon came to 
officiate at St..Luke’s while the: rector was away on 
very important business! 

Hewas absent nearly two weeks—and came back to 
us with . his bride, in the most.dashing of outfits~ 
tall ruffs. which reached quite to her ears, dresses 
which trailed atleast a, yard, sleeveless, jackets of 
every device and cvlour, and: her hair,gotten ap in a 
most astonishing manner. ; , 

She bad given out that she married Mr. Marks and 
not his people, consequently -nothing more must be 
expected of her as Mrs, ks) than :she had been 
willing to doas Miss Creighton. But besides being 
naturally kind-hearted, Alice was fond of attending to 
people’s affairs, and she had not. been with ns a month 
before she was head and front of the sewing-school 
for the poor children, and first manager of the Church 
Home, besides having formed a Temperance Club for 
the youug men of.the working class, and established 
@ reading-room for them where they could spend 
their leisure hours which would otherwise be passed 
at some public-house, 

Money can do almost anything, and as Alice had it 
in abundance she seemed in a fair way to revolution- 
ize the town; and though she always stood upon her 
dignity and never approached to anything like fami- 
liarity with her husband’s parishioners, she was 
really far more popular and better liked as Mra. 
Marks than she had been as Alice Creighton. 

Miss Julia Schuyler was married. to Mr. Camden 
—married very quietly one morning at St. Luke’s, 
with only the family and a few friends present at the 
ceremony; aud after they were gone for their tour 
Godfrey began to talk seriously of a trip to Scotland, 
aud then to the Continent, and, greatly to my sur- 
prise and delight, insisted that I should accompany 
him. 

“ Gertie will want some lady to gossip with about 
the fashions and the people we meet, and then you 
are great at French and German, and can help a chap 
out of a sorape when alot of those foreigners got 
round him, chattering like magpies.” 

So [ went with them, 

Neither Gertie nor myself had ever been in Scot- 
land before, aud we enjoyed our stay immensely, and 
lingered a long time among the beautiful Highlands, 
where Walter Scott lives and breathes in every brake 
and fern and moss-grown rock. Then we hada de- 
lightful time at Glenthorpe, Emma’s beautiful home, 
so that it was nut until August that we came at last 
to Alnwick, and stopped at the little inn, called some- 
times.the “ White Swan,” and sometimes the ‘‘ Nor- 
thumberland Arms,” from the fact that it is owned 
by the duke, whose castle is near by. 
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Here, as Godfrey said, “we were to hunt up his 
wife’s relations,” and so we started one morning on 
foot across the fields for that cottage among the 
heather where Godfrey had been before. 

I could see that Gertie wasa good deal éxcited and 
looked pale and nervous as we went slowly along 
the path and through the woods where the father she 
had never known had so often been when a boy, and 
where her mother had once come with a‘ trembling 
and aching heart. 

“There it is—that’s it—that low, thatched cottage 
among those trees,” Godfrey cried, as “we turned a 
corner, and saw in the distance a very small and 
very humble-looking house, with a woman standing 
in the doorway, shading her eyes with her hands, 
while she watched our progress aith evident 
curiosity. 

“ Gertie, ma petite, behold the halls of your an- 
cestors! Whatdo you think of it, my dear, and of 
your Aunt Jennie, for that’s she, and no mistake?” 
Godfrey continued, playfully. 

But Gertie did not answer him, she was too much 
absorbed in the lowly house and the slatternly look- 
ing woman standing there, whom @ nearer approach 
showed to be barefoot aswell as bare armed. 

“Oh-b, oh, Godfrey! Let’s go back! There must 
be some mistake!” Gertie gasped out, at last, and 
Godfrey rejoined: 

“« Nonsense, there is no mistake. I know: her. I’ve 
been here befcre. That's Aunt Jennie, sure! Not 
a very sweet home picture for a man to contemplate, 
it is true, but grandmother is different. You willlike 
her, Gertie.” 

It was kind in him-thus to adopt even by name the 
relatives from» whom Gertie shrank,‘ and-sbe felt it 
to be so, and putting her hand on his arm clung fast 
to him as he went toward the woman, who had 
recognized him by this time and started to meet us. 

She had not a bad face, nor an ugly face. On 
the contrary her features were good, and her hair 
heavy and black, but so tambled and frowsy, while 
her skin showed plainly that water to any great 
amount or frequent intervals was a stranger to it. 

She was very glad to see Godfrey, and opening 
the gate for us shook him warmly by the hand, 
and then courtesying almost to the ground to Gertie 
she led the way to the house, where one or two. hens 
were walking about and an invalid: goose ‘was being 
nursed in a basket of wool, Wipinga chairwith her 
apron, she handed it to Gertie, and motioned me, 
whom she evidently thought the maid, ‘to a little 
stool near the door. Godfrey remained standing, and, 
leaning over Gertie, with his hand upon hershoulder, 
said to Mrs. Nesbit: 

“I have brought my wife to Alnwick ‘to see the 
castle, and reniembering the pleasant old lady, your 
mother, have come tocallupou her. Is she well, and 
can wesee her?” } . 

Jenuie’s apron was at her eyes'as she replied: 

“ Oh, Sir Godfrey ” (she called him thus), “‘ mother 
died last Easter morning, anda sorry time I had 
with her last illness—up days and nights—to say 
nothing of the doctor’s bill and the wine and the 
funeral, which took nigh all we had laid up. But I 
don’t mind, She wasa good mother to me and the 
bairns’and never had a word agin Nesbit, my ‘hus- 
band, when he was at his worst'with drink.” 

“Mrs. Lyle dead! I'm so sorry. It is strange the 
Macphersons did not tell me,” Godfrey said, while 
Gertie, I fancied, breathed.a little more freely, and 
Jenny Nesbit rejoined witha good deal of spirit : 

“The Macphersons is it you mean? Sare, I 
didn’t send them any word. I dinnawant ’em here 
with their pride and ashamed of hisown kin. Didn't 
I write him a letter once askin’ him to send ‘some 
money so that me and my son, Godfrey Schuyler, 
who, as you remember, was named after you, could 
go up to his fine place and ‘visit him, and when he 
never answered my letter didn’t I’ write again and 
tell him I had scraped enough together to get mo a 
& new gownd with an overskirt and enough ‘besides 
to take me to Glenthorpe, and as’t him ‘the cheapest 
way tocome? He writ lively then, and said I was on 
no account to visit him He was willin’ to give us 
money for his grandmother's sake, he-said, but there 
could be no pleasure in-sociable intercourse—them 
are the two big words—sociable intercourse between 
our families, and it must not be thought of. His wife 
was not like me, and though it was not my fault that 
I was born different I’d better stay at‘home. He 
said, too, that they were going away-on a tower to 
the Continent, and he did: not know when he would 
be back. I tell you I was mad and so was Nesbit, 
and I had a great mind to go’ anyways to’spite him, 
an’ he my own sister’s son, and I wantin’ so to see 
the Caledony Canal, But mother took his part, and 
said he was right. His wife was different every 
Way, and it stood to reason that she’d be ashamed of 
me as didn’t dress nor appear as well as her house- 
maids, most likely, And so I gave it up, and the 
first money he sent me after that went back to him 





quick as it came; but he sent the next twenty 
pounds to mother, and right glad (\I was of it 
tien when she was ill. I wouldu’t write to him, 
though, even when she died. I thought I’d let him 
find it out the best way he can, and it seems he don’t 
know it at all.” 

“No, not at all, but I shall inform him at once,” 
Godfrey Said, a little haughtily; adding, after a 
moment, “I shall suggest that he-and I together put 
a handsome stone at the grave. ‘Pliked your mother, 
very much, and wished my wifeto*#ee her. As she 
is dead I think we will go now, if'Mées. Schuyleriis 
ready.” 

“Yes, yes, oh, yes!” Gertie: exclaimed, ‘starting 
to her feet, while Mrs. Nesbit began to'say something 
about stopping till Godfrey came home from school. 

“ Ho is named after your husband, you “kaew,»aad 
my brother saved his life. and lost his owa,”*shesaid 
to Gertie, whoanswered : 

“Yes, I kuow it all, and I love the memory: of 
your brother, and we keep his-graye so bosatital. 
I would have liked to have seen his mother so mueh. 
Mrs. Schuyler, who was here’once, to} iome of -her, 
aud I have loved her ever since. I am sorry she is 
dead, but as she is I think we will go now. ‘Good- 
bye, Mrs. Nesbit.” 

Gertie was backing toward the door while ‘she 
made this long speech, and when’ske reached it she 
put out her little hand to the "women, who took it in 
her own coarse, dirty one, andehook imawkwardly. 
Gertie herself had decided the amattervwith regard to 
acknowledging her relationship%to Jeanie Nesbit, 
and I could see that Godfrey was:relieved, though 
he said nothing till we wero*at a ‘safe distance. from 
the house, when, sitting dowagpon a benchewndera 
tree, and drawing Gertie‘down beside! himio asked : 

* Couldn’t you'do it, Gertie?” i 

She knew what he meantwudwanswoerddthim with) 
a trembling*voice and eyes full ofteeaes : 

“No, Godirey ; I could mop-sellituatewoman that I 
was her brother's child, If; fndd been alive 
I know I should have lovéedhereat this dreadful 
barefoot woman—I couldn’tI ceoalda’t—~call her 
my aunt, and I’ kept silenteas’ avabh for “you sas ‘for 
myself. Oh, Godfrey! Ob, Miss Awmstrouy ! vas 


lit wrong? Am I wickedito boashamedéf my *blood 


relations?” : 

“ Not when the relation tsifike-Jennio Nesbif,”’ I 
answered, promptly, -sympathiziag 
Gertie’s distress,“while Gedfrgyqave a long, loud 
whistle, and bursting: i#toe mmerpy ‘laugh drew Ger- 
tie closer to him»and said: ; 

“ Proud like the rest of :your®sex, little Gort. It 
is born in-you"wor porsudb2eaeh: other.” 

“ But, ;” Gertie said, “earnestly, “ tell me, 
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truly, ought [to acknowledge my relationship tower? 
Do you wish it? If you do l’ll goto her now. Shall 
I ?” 

She tried to rise, but he held her back, saying: 


“No, ma petite, I wish no such thing. It could 
not benefit her, and might be a great soarce of an- 
noyance to us,as I have no doubt that with a litie 
encouragement she would be at Schuyler House: be- 
fore we are. For myself I don’t care. I'd as soon 
call her aunt as not just to see people stare. Aunt 
Christine, for instance, and the Rev. Mrs. Marks, and 
Mra, Camden, even to say nothing of father’and 
Mrs. Schuyler, who would really feel it the most. No, 
Gertie, let her aloue so far as auating her is cou- 
cerned. By-and-by we can benefit her children, and 
will, but she cau never be elevated. Epliraim is joined 
to his idols. Let him alone, and now for that-dinner 
1 ordered for four o’clock, It’s time’ we were ou our 
way.” 

He atose, and wound his arm around Gertie, and 
laughingly bidding her take a last look at ‘‘ the home 
of her fathers” where Mrs. Nesbit was again visible 
in the door picking her teeth with a pin, he walked 
rapidly through the fields toward the“ White Swan,” 
where dinner was waiting for us, 

Gertie was not quite herself for the remainder of 
the day, I think she was troubled to kuowif she had 
done right not to. give a sign to the woman whom her 
father had called his. sister, but between whom and 
herself there was not the slightest sentiment in 
common. Such doubts have puzzled other heads than 
Gertie’s or miue, and I shall not attempt to clear 
them away. I shall only say that for the sake of all 
concerted I was glad when werat last leit Alnwick, 
and went straight through the beautiful country to 
London, and then to Paris, across the dreadful Hng- 
lish Chanuel, of which one never thinks without a 
shudder, 

And now we are here in Switzerland, with moun- 
tains on every side, and placid Lake Leman in front. 
Here Byron wrote his “ Prisoner of Chiilon,” and I 
have slept under the same roof and stood in the very 
room where he wrote it, and looked from the same 
windows where he looked during the days when the 
rain was sweeping down the mountains and covering 
them with clouds of fog and mist. They are bright 
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and clear now in the September light, and ozly afew 
white rings of vapour are curling around their tops, 
where the snows some of yesterday and some of 
years ago are lying. 

A little way down tho lake on a point of wooded 
land which runs into the water there rests a cloud, 
with alt the rainbow tints upon it, while on the vine- 
clad slopes above the sun is falling warmly. From 
the cathedral on the hill there comes to my ears a 
chiming of the bells, and as I listen to them I re- 
remember a asorntag almost a year ago, when I com- 
menced thisetery, with the peal of marriage bells 
Fsounding inwmyeats,and the purple haze of Octo- 
ber resting on all: the‘hills. They for whom those 
“bells were ringiag’ are-standing waiting for the last 
word to be written;\and so, with a sigh of regret, 
Hlike thatewith whichwwepart from an old and dear 
friend, ‘I -write:the dast word, and declare the story 
‘ended. THE “BND. 





-BALSE (PRIDE, 

PAtse pride fsa terrible affliction, The person 
who suffers from it iss’ sarely to be pitied as one 
who Ass#ubject to-tooth-ache. Can I say no more 
thantthat? Yes,there is a great advantage on the 
sside of the martyrweho has an aching tooth; he is 
Oiivy too glad tobe: Ndvef it, he will endure the tor- 
ture of extraction ‘and with relief when it is out. 
But who ever knew avvittim to false pride who de- 
sired to be rid of hie towturé’? Noone. The people 
who are crushed mostteruélly beneath that 'tyrant’s 
heel call him Proper! Pi#de,sarid rejoice in him. 

‘Arsonse Of respect 'ferthevopinions of others is a 
great, protection tous ™¥hen™?e are only ashamed of 
doing~what is wrongiadd! bage*and contemptible, and 
“vhen Conscience is the) fudge'béfore whom we stand. 
‘But there are a greataanylpeople who would defy 
(Donscience, who willeaéteevene@bey her dictates, lest 
"they should theréyy oélfend tthe omnipotent Mrs. 
omy at a meanest, 

tis fabwe © that "keepemany a man always in 
anxiety. Hisincome Miows'ainoderate style of living, 
but heissatkamed of M¥tugewithin it. He must be 
stylish ordie. ‘Go theteldsmelther peace in his heart 
aor rest tu histbcaiapaddbills he cannot pay are for 
e ‘becoming @eoparididunsiare at his door perpetu- 
Wily. MPeovidenws Mssaoeasdd of his sudden death. 
Provideucosha |: th&@t he should live long and 

. him. to death, 
r Lohommethaate ; poor. ‘No‘longer 
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aased to 
managelt. ‘She dsweenadh-ofe idgypehe- boasts, as 
reny conectise, “Sho will: wot qpo to market with a 
ee She gives her order, 
“Vike other peopte, sarid'"Zets what the grocer and 
butcher choose to give her and at any price they 
please to ask. 

She would enjoy the marketing, it would be healthy 
for her to do it; but nobody else does. Andshke who 
retired at nine o'clock, and has only her household 
duties for the day, copies the rich woman whose car- 
riage brought her home iu the “ wee sma’ hours,” 
and who has a luoch party, a dinner and a ball on 
hand to ‘oceupy the next twenty-four hours, and 
only appears: out-of-doors. when dressed for a pro- 
menade, The fashionable people she imitates know 
nothing about her; but next-door ‘neighbours ave 
suffering the same tortures, and serving’ to their has- 
Lands'the same tough steaks, wilted cabbages, and 
spotted potatoes, for the samo reason: a false pride 
forbids a basket. 

False pride will not let a mother carry‘her baby in 
her arms iu the street, or wheel its little carriage. 
When it came to that one would have fancied a 
general uprising of mothersagaiustithis terriblo old 
Moloch. No such thing. ‘The ‘mothers yielded, 
Those who cannot havea nurse ‘will have a dingy 
little girl, top-heavy with the infant’s weight, to 
drag it after them, or to go bumping it about the 
streets, quite unwatched aud unguarded. 

I hardly know a woman who moves in good so- 
ciety who is not ashamed of taking care of her own 
child ‘out of doors, and I have no words for my scorn 
aud contempt of the feeling. It is as though a queen 
should hide her crown, or a soldier the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, 

Your own little child! Is it possible that you 
blush to be its protector anywhere—to -hold it in 
your arms before any gaping audience of idiots, who 
would think you only did so because you’ couldn't 
afford a nurse-maid ? 

False pride causes men, and women too, to cat 
their friends when they wear shabby clothes; to tell 
dreadful fibs with the view of making themselves 
greater than they are; to hide their virtues and 
boast of their vices; oiten to restrain the best feel. 
ings of their natures. None of us-bat have suffered 
a little from this feeling if only -to the extent ol 
withbolding an opinion that is just and true, or as- 
seating to something with our lips which our heart 
reiuses to sanction. M, K. D, 
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[A JEALOUS 
THE EMPTY ALTAR. 


“ Wuat a frightful-looking old woman!” 

We were standing on the steps of my residence, 
looking idly up and down the street, when this aged, 
decrepit creature tottered along at our feet, causing 
my friend to make the above remark. He was 
ashamed of! the words the instant they were uttered, 
for she had heard them, and, pausing abruptly, raised 
her sunken, watery eyes to his face with a glance 
of mingled reproach and grief. He begged her par- 
don hastily, and, hoping to atone farther for his 
lapsus lingue, put his hand in his pocket and drew 
forth a coin which he urged her to accept. Her thin, 
colourless lips curled scornfully, and, pushing the 
money aside with an indignant motion, she said: 

“T am not a beggar, young man, no more am I 
hurt by your words. Nothing of this world can 
hurt me. Do you think Iam not conscious of my 
ugliness? Do you think I envy these laughing girls 
in their gaudy dresses, with their fond hearts and 
high hopes? Dreams—delusions—delights—dreads 
—distrusts—deceptions—darkness—death !” 

She counted each word on her long, bony fingers, 
with her strange eyes rolling from my friend to 
myself, and laughed as she concluded—a shrill, hol- 
low laugh, 

Unaccountably, I felt a singular interest in the 
poor old creature, both from the peculiar sadness 
that at intervals crept into her voice, and the evi- 
dences that her language gave of her having known 
refinement. Eager to learn more of her, for I felt 
that she had a history of no common sort locked in 
her breast, I said: 

“Come in, please, and rest yourself awhile. You 
can tell us something that will interest us, I am sure.” 

She looked at me steadily an instant, and then 
glanced somewhat contemptuously at the lace cur- 
tains at the windows. 

“You live in a fine house,” she muttered, a queer 





SPANIARD. ] 
smile wrinkling her face. 


“But I've been in finer 
ones, Yes, l’ll come in.” 

I extended my hand to help her up the steps, but 
she waved it away with an imperious gesture, and, 
lifting her faded dress, hobbled on after me into the 
house. Placing an easy-chair by one of the windows, 
I bade her sit down, and then seated myself beside 
my friend on the sofa, 

For minutes she gazed around the room, various 
emotions reflecting themselves on her sallow, withered 
face; and then, with the same smile of pity and con- 
tempt that I had noticed before with curiosity, she 
said: 

* You want me to tell you of my life, don’t you? 
You want to know if such a coarse, uncouth woman 
was ever young—if ever these dull eyes of mine 
sparkled as your lady’s do when you look at them! 
Ha, ha! you can’t see far yet; you are bound up in 
life. Iam free! I pity you, for much of the misery 
that comes to everybody is ahead of you, while mine 
has all passed.” 

We remained silent. Raising one bony, russet- 
hued arm, she pushed up the sleeve and showed us 
the blue veins, corded and knotted like strands of rope, 
and the parchment-like flesh all hard and sear. 
Shaking her head until her long gray hair tumbled 
down over her face, she said: 

“That arm was white and round and soft as a 
babe’s nearly sixty years ago, It looks like a false- 
hood, doesn’t it ? I was twenty years old then, and had 
refused dozens of offers from the best men in the 
kingdom. I am a gentlewoman—or rather was. 
Knights, earls, dukes knelt before me and begged for 
this hand—this. It was rosy then and small, and 
full of blood and life. Did I dream then of seeing it 
thus? I wasaqueen, My beauty was sworn by, 
my smiles were sought after as men seek fordiamonds, 
and my eyes were compared to the sky when bluest, 
Ah, how I lived! how I revelled in the enjoyment of 








wy power—how proud of my face, my teeth, my hair! 


——————_3 
Look now—how dead and gray! But it was golden 
then—golden as the sunshine, and hung down to my 
slippers when loose, ‘Twill never fade, I thought; 
I shall always be worshipped—I shall never be neg- 
lected! We are born fools, and pay for wisdom with 
misery—all of us!” 

Clenching her hands she shook them a moment, and 
then, dropping her chin upon them, continued : 








‘‘Ha, ba! who has a right to pride save Time? 
| See this crooked body, this shrivelled neck, these 
| bent and trembling limbs! But long ago, yes, long 
‘ ago, twas different. I wasa girl, and I loved! [ 
| lay awake nights and conned over the sweet words 

my love had spoken, and blest my beauty for his 

sake. Iie was poor, so I had so much more to give 
him ; for I was rich—a pet, a belle, and wilful too 

My own father gave up to me, and I reigned a queen, 
‘as I said. Well-a-day! twas along time ago. He 
was a sailor, was my lover ; but I made him an officer, 
Iand my money. When he was near me all the 
earth was away ; when my hand was in his I thought 
there was no greater heaven, I laughed at titles 
then, and snapped my fingers in the faces of dukes— 
these same fingers. I stood before my mirror and 
played with my hair, pinched my red cheeks, smiled 
at my white teeth, gloried in my round, plump form, 
and called them all his, He called me Cinderella, 
because my feet were so small ; in those days I always 
wore a number one satin boot, Now—now look! 
flat, misshapen they are, and wide. Time mocks the 
soul—time is death’s agent, and life iy a glittering 
hope, that.leads to oblivion !” 

With a low, rattling groan she swayed herself to 
and fro in her chair for a moment. At length, 
pushing her hair under her hood, she went on, 
rapidly: 

“ My father’s house was a FO ae ate carpets of 
velvet, the curtains of silk, My chamber was fit for 
an Eastern princess. My wedding-day was at hand, 
and I was happy—oh, happy as the birds on a sum- 
mer’s morning! My Wilford would soon be mine, 
and I his, and we would live for each other; we 
would visit foreign countries hand in hand; we 
would always be together, happy in each other’s love, 
and live in a sweet intoxication; we would die to- 
gether, and would go to heaven together, I thought, 
Ha, ha! but that was a long, long time ago!” 

I felt a chill creep over me as I listened to her 
strange words, and looking at my friend I saw that 
his face was a shade whiter. 

‘“* Wilford was tobe at the house at eleven o'clock 
in the morning,” she proceeded, in a harsh, rasping 
voice. “I saw him the night before, and we taiked 
over all our plans; he was to resign his commission, 
so that we might never be apart. Oh, what dreams 
I had that night! earth was a paradise; but that 
was along timeago. At half-past ten in the morn- 
ing I was dressed in my bridal robes, and my brides- 
maids said I looked like an angel. They wero all 
with me, and I was so proud, so happy, so full of de- 
light! I can see Laura Perrusy and Marion Morton 
now—see them here right before me, as they stood 
then, and I turning my head towards them to listen 
to the sweeet prophecies they were whispering. 
Alack-a-day! my race is most run! 

‘“* Well, well, you’re listening to me, are you? So 

I went dowcstairs in my laces and satins and my 
father caught his breath when he saw me, and said 
I was too lovely for earth! I! ha,ha! Wilford 
had not come yet, and I waited for him in the sitting- 
room, and heard the voices of the guestsin the great 
drawing-rooms, and wondered what was keeping 
my love. The time passed, and my bridesmaids 
began to look anxious; but I laughed, and said my 
darling was late with his toilet-—he would come very 
soon! My father walked from room to room in a 
restless way, and glanced every minute into the great 
hall, and held his watch in his hand most all the time, 
’T'was half past the hour, but I had no fear; I knew 
my Wilford would come, and everybody might say 
just what they pleased; and so I sat smiling, while 
the bridesmaids shook their heads at each other and 
pitied me. 

“ By-and-by, when twelve o’clock had passed, and 
the guests were whispering among themselves, my 
father came to me with a very white face and said, 
‘Luella, what do you think? Why ishe not here?’ 
‘He is either ill, dead, or held a prisoner, else he 
would come to me—his love, his promised wife!’ I 
saw tears in my father’s eyes, and then a secret voice 
told me that he had heard something of my darling. 
*Is he dead ?’ Icried, and I clutched my father’sarm 
and stared him in the face. ‘ Worse,’ he said, almost 
choking. ‘He left London this morning—he has de- 
serted you, Luella! Curse bim! curse him for ever!’ 
and my father ground his teeth, 

“TI felt a chill run all over me; then my flesh 
burned, aud my head throbbed so that I lost my eye- 
sight. I remember tearing at my dress, and stamp- 
ing on my veil—those mocking things—those false, 
glittering robes —those white. sheeny garments! 
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Oh, if Icould but rend them into shreds—beat them 
into the earth out of my sight.” 

The old woman suddenly paused, and worked her 
hands together, while her aged form rocked to and 
fro, and her eyes glared and protruded from their 
sockets. At intervals she gasped for breath like a 
dying animal, and, becoming alarmed, I arose to get 
her a glass of water; but she seemed to divine my 
intention, and ordered me back into my seat with a 
fierce gesture of contempt. 

“Have I lived through tho reality to faint at the 
memory? I lived, ha, ha! but for years I lived in a 
mad-house. Do you know what it is to be mad?” 

Her eyes seemed to burn green as she spoke, her 
voice sounded like the hiss of a snake, and her 
features were contorted into horrible shapes. My 
friend Russ shuddered involuntarily, and I could not 
bear to look at her. She waited for an answer and 
we shook our heads, 

“Tl tell you,” she shrieked, bursting into a shrill, 
frightful laugh, ‘“T’ll tell you what it is to be raving 
mnad—oh, yes, I'll tell you! Don't start. You're 
men—men should not fear a palsied old woman! I 
saw myself doubled. I was two persons, and my 
second self followed me day and night, weeping, 
weeping and moaning all the time, But I couldn’t 
touch her, she would fly away whenever I tried to 
take her hand, and I could not approach within six 
inches of her until—until one terrible hour when 
she came to me, but headless! With a groan which 
came from I knew not where, since her head was 
gone, she pointed to her heart. I screamed and tried 
to move, but in vain. I could not control a muscle of 
my body. Then all became black, black as the black- 
est night the world ever saw. I felt myself moving 
—moving slowly as if in a boat, and upon my ears 
sounded the rush of waters. 

“ At length my eyes opened and I beheld myself 
in a basket, with my bridal robes thrown across my 
linbs. Behind me stood a skeleton grinning at -me 
with his fleshless jaws, while his bony hands wielded 
@ paddle with astonishing rapidity. I looked over 
the side of the basket, and saw that the stream we 
were on was red, and I wondered why the liquid did 
not come through the cracks of the basket. ‘ Al- 
most there!’ my boatman kept saying, in a hollow 
voice. ‘Almost there!’” 

She passed her hand over her brow, drew a long 
breath, and then, nodding her head, continued : 

“ When I regained my reason I was told I had been 
in the asylum three years. I looked at myself in the 
glass, and started back with a cry of pain. My glo- 
rious hair was cut short, I had now only a few ring 
¢urls in my neck, and a straggling few on my brow. 
My face was thin, sharp and sallow; my eyes had 
lost their beauty, and my form was spare and un- 
graceful, I wept, and vowed never to look at my re- 
flection in another mirror. 

“ After resting a few days with some kind friends 
who knew my history I expressed a wisi to go home 
and see my father; then I saw them gaze sadly at 
each other, pityingly upon me, and I knew that my 
kind father was dead. I bore it remarkably well, 
though it aroused rage in my soul when I thought who 
had brought all this upon us, and I swore to have re- 
venge upon the villain Wilford. This was the first 
time I had thought of him since I came out of the 
asylum, and it brought the past vividly to my mind. 

tesolving to find this man if he was on earth, I asked 
my friends to aid me in obtaining possession of my 
father’s property. This could not be done until it 
could be shown that my reason was again firmly es- 
tablished, and so I had to wait a long, long year. I 
had improved a little in appearance during that time, 
though I was still far from resembling my former 
self. 

“ Having at last gained my right, I sold my town 
and country residences, and put the proceeds in a 
bank along with the heavy deposits that were there 
previously. Now I strove to tind some trace of Wil- 
ford, and, after examining many witnesses and 
making a long and wearisome search, I found that a 
man answering to his description had sailed for 
Spain in the barque ‘Saint Moro,’ four years be- 
fore, on the day following my intended marriage, 
My efforts were now directed to finding the captain 
of this vessel, and at last after a year of trouble I 
succeeded, but he could tell me little more than I had 
learned already. I now resolved to go to Spain, and 
prosecute my search in person. Ah, me! but that 
was a long’ long time ago!” 

The poor old creature sighed, and covered her face 
with her wrinkled hands, 

“ Did you find him ?” Russ asked, encouragingly, 

“Yes, yes, I found him, didn’t I swear | would, 
and did I ever break my oath ?” she replied, clench- 
ing her fist and speaking with great vehemence. 
“1 found him allied to a noble family, and happy in 
the possession of a dark-eyed wife and a prattling 
babe. But I guarded against recognition by him 
Gven before I began my search, which occupieda 





year, bringing me up to the age of twenty-five. I 
coloured my bair and my eyebrows black, bought 
myself a title—titles were always cheap in Spain, 
but cheaper to-day than ever—and made my eutry 
into court. Now I was near him, heard his voice 
daily, and saw him look with fondness upon his wife. 
Don’t think that I felt any desire to kill either of 
them—I was well born, remember, and not low. But 
still I would have revenge, a fine, delicate, yet deadly 
revenge. 

* Being recognized as an equal—for which I blessed 
my money—lI soon wade the acquaintance of Wilford 
and his wife, and was a frequent visitor at their 
house. By degrees I worked my way into the af- 
fections of the countess, and became her intimate 
friend, Of course I saw Wilford—now Count Calmo, 
a great deal, but he never suspected me, the dolt, he 
was like all men, blind except in his own conceit. 
The countess, like all her race, was fiercely jealous, 
and sometimes when her husband was talking to 
me I could see her eyes flash and her lips come to- 
gether. In this lay my advantage, and I clutched at 
it eagerly. 

“One day while chatting with her I learned that 
Wilford had first seen her at Cadiz, when his ship 
was laying off there, and she had fallen in love with 
him. Now I knew what had broken his allegiance 
to me—the glitter of a Spanish coronet. Carefully, 
artfully I aroused her jealousy against a beautiful 
lady of the court whom her husband frequently ad- 


| dressed, and at last the countess grew furious. I 


laughed in secret, but bade her not be rash ; told her 
that I would watch them and keep her informed of 
their movements. By this time I was acquainted with 
all the parties and so I could work my plans easily. 

“ Sending a letter to the lady, I obtained her pre- 
sence in the garden of the count’s mansion, and then 
telling him that his wife was there,I ran into the 
house to bring her to witness the meeting. The 
count flew to the arbour, where he supposed his wife 
to be, and two minutes later I was there with his 
wife, watching them through the trees. It seems 
that he had embraced the lady, who at first sight was 
much like his wife, and that she, having secretly 
loved him, received it as a tribute of affection, 
and would not believe he had mistaken her for his 
wife. 

“ When we reached the place she was reproaching 
him with bitterness, and shaking the letter I had 
written her in hig face, The countess dashed in upon 
them with blazing eyes, tore the letter from the lady’s 
hand and glancing to the bottom of the page saw the 
count’ssignature. Ob, wasn’t she angry then! She 
would have killed him on the spot if she had possessed 
a weapon, but I had foreseen this, and hid all she 
owned. Down upon his knees dropped the count— 
my Wilford of old—and begged and protested ; but all 
in vain, his wife would not. believea word he said, 
Oh! it made my heart glad to see his anguish and 
hear his voice in supplication, But that was a long, 
long time ago!” 

The old woman closed her eyes, and laid her head 
back as if very weary. 

Tho twilight had deepened into dark; arising, I 
lighted the gas. 

“ Won't you take a little refreshment now, Luella ?” 
said Russ, not knowing what other name tu use. 

“Who calls me, Luella?” she cried, staring for- 
ward excitedly, and theu added, with a chuckling 
laugh. “It’s my name yet, though I am faded and 
ugly. No, I eat only three times a day, young man. 
Well, my fine count had to leave his fair countess, or 
die, for she swore she would kill him, and she meant 
it. Twice I foiled her in her attempts to poison him, 
and then he was only too eagerto getaway. He 
knew that I had saved his life, and he was grateful, 
he said. Bah! his gratitude! One night he stole 
away, taking his child—a little girl—with him, and 
succeeded in secreting himself in a vessel bound 
for England. 

“Shortly afterward I left Spain, and returned to 
London. Finding that I had so changed that my 
friends in London did not know me, I gave out word 
that Luella was dead, and I was her heiress. As I had 
all the necessary papers to prove this—death certifi- 
cates are easily bought—and all the certificates of 
money deposited, I easily came into possession of my 
own fortune, and attended my own funeral, attired 
in deep black. Of course I had to buy a corpse to re- 
present myself, but that was no particular trouble. 
Ha! ha! money will doanything. This safely ac- 
complished, I caused my lawyers to write to Wilford, 
tell him of Luella’s death, and that he was heir to 
teo thousand pounds. You may be sure that this 
brought him and the child to London ina trice. He 
visited my grave, made a great show of sorrow, 
heaped reproaches upon himself, called me an angel, 
and then took expensive lodgings, and began to spend 
my money freely. Announcing that I was going to 
France, I shut myself up for a week, then I pre- 
sented myself before Wallace Wilbraham, as he now 





called himself, and requested a place as governess 
for his child. He liked my appearance, and I at once 
began my duties. Ibhated the man now, hated him 
with as much fervour as I ever had loved him. 

“T had been there a week, and it was now time to 
commence to torture him. Dressing myself in white, 
I put on a wig of golden hair, and appeared before 
him after he had retired, as Luella. ‘he device was 
a perfect success. He shivered and groaned. Tho 
second time I appeared he fired at me twice with his 
pistols, but as I had taken good care to remove the 
bullets I was not harmed, and his belief that I wasa 
veritable ghost was strengthened. He now became 
moody and sullen, and trembled at the slightest 
sound, Oh, it was food and drink to me to see his 
misery! ‘I'wice a week for a whole month I 
walked asa ghost, and my master grew thin, ner- 
vous and sleepless. Often I heard him praying to 
have the phantom removed from him, and my 
heart leaped with delight as I witnessed his suffer- 
ing. At length he took to drinking, and remained 
in a stupor the greater part of the time, Earth 
had no peace for him. He was reaping his reward 
for the agony he had inflicted upon me. Gradually 
but surely he was going to his death, and in three 
months from that time he met it. Remorse killed him 
—I did not. I felt no pangs when I saw him cold 
before me, but I remembered the day when in my 
white robes I waited for him—waited, and had faith 
in him when all around me doubted him. Well-a- 
day, that was a long time ago.” 

The old woman worked her hands, and muttered 
some unintelligible words to herself. 

“ What became of the child?” I asked, deeply in- 
terested in this marvellous story. 

“ His child? oh! yes,” she mumbled, passing her 
hand across her brow, “I took her. She was then 
four years old, I named her Stella Wilbraham, to 
suit myself, and looked out for her as tenderly as if 
she were my own, and gave her a good education. 
When she was twenty years old she married; slo 
was miserable after the first five years of her married 
life, and often came to me for comfort. I gave her all 
I could, but my sympathy for married people isn’t 
much. Stella lived to forty years of age, then f 
helped lay her out for the grave, and took her only 
child home with me, to bring up as I had her mother. 

“TI was sixty-three years old when Stella died, 
and her litttle girl was just five. Now the little ono 
is a young woman of nineteen, beautiful and good— 
too good—some villain will win her and make her 
miserable, I suppose. Alack-a-day, so the world 
goes! I’yeseen much in my time—more than the 
most of women. But my day’s most run out.’’ 

“ Do you think she is insane, or is all this true?” 
whispered Russ, 

The old woman’s quick ear had caught his words, 
and before I could reply she darted a scornful look 
at him from her sunken eyes, and said, impatiently: 

“Havel strength or time to amuse two ninnies 
with a pack of falsehoods? Do you think I could 
make up all this? Out upon you for a stupid in- 
grate.” 

Scowling darkly, she drew her old shawl around 
her and arose to her feet. Russ apologized, but she 
paid no heed to his words; she had evidently taken 
a strong dislike to him. As she left us I asked 
her where she lived, and thanked her for telling us 
her history, butshe said brusquely that when sho 
wanted to see me again she would come where I was, 
and that she told her story because she liked to, not 
to please us, 

“ Can it be true ?” said Russ, looking at me in min- 
gled perplexity and anxiety. 

I returned his glance, and perceived at once that 
there was something on his mind. Wondering what 
it could be, I answered: 

“My dear fellow, truth is stranger than fiction 
every day inthe week. 4s to our visitor beiug in- 
sane, that is absurd—no lunatic can break the thread 
of a story and recover it as she did. 1 tested heron 
that in the first part of her narrative, or rather we 
both did, by remaining silent. You know Shake- 
speare makes Hamlet say, when heis thought to be 
insane, ‘Bring me to the test, andI the matter will 
re-word, which madness would gambol from.’ But 
what troubles you? for that something does is very 
evident.” 

“I'll tell you, Walter,” Russ answered, rather 
nervously, and trying hard to avoid my gaze. “ You 
know Flora Mayne? Yes, of,courseyou do. Well, 
I have been very attentive to her for some eight 
months, and I am confident she loves me. She is a 
good girl, and I really think a great deal of her, but 
lately I have been much with Marion Vesey. Marion 
is rich, you know, and beautiful——”’ 

“ And you are considering which is the better in- 
vestment,” I said, reprovingly. ‘For shame; your 
income is enough to be comfortable on—let Marion 
go, and return to Flora.” 

“By Jove, I will!’’ he exclaimed, with evident ro- 
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lief. “It isthe only way to satisfy my conscience, 
I may thank this old woman and you for making 
me take counsel of my heart instead of my ambi- 
tion.” 

Four months subsequently Russ Leyden married 
Flora Mayne. Six months after that an aged woman 
died, leaving her adopted daughter ten thousand 
pounds. W. G. E. 
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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 

Wuen he wag a very little boy Edwin Landseer 
used to ask his mother to set him acopy to.draw from, 
and then complain that she alwayg drew one of two 
things, either a shoo or a currant-pudding, of both of 
which he was quite tired. No wonder that this was 
insufficient food for the eager young spirit for whose 
genius in after life two kiugdoms were not too widea 
vange. The boy when he was little older, and when 
his bent seemed more clearly determined, went to his 
father and asked him for teaching. The father was 
a wise man, and told his son that he could not himself 
teach him to be a painter, that. Nature was the only 
school, Observatiou.the.trueand only teacher, ‘He 
told little Edwin to use his own powers; to think 
about all the things he saw; to copy everything; 
and then he turned the boy out with his. brothers— 
they were all three much of an age—to draw the 
world as it thenexisted upon Hampstead Heath. 

There seem to have been then, as now, donkeys 
upon the common, old horses grazing the turf and 
gorse, and chickens aud children at play, though per- 
haps now, alas! no little curly-headed boy is there 
storing up treasures for the use of a whole generation 
tocome. Day after day the children used to spend 
upon the Heath in the fresh air, at their sports. and 
their flights, but learning meanwhile their early les- 
son. Their elder sister used to go with them, a 
young Mentor to keep these frolicsome spirits within 
bounds, Onecan imagine the little party, buoyant, 
active, in the full, delightful spring of early youth. 
Perhaps youth is a special attribute belonging to ar- 
tistic natures, to those whom the gods have favoured, 
and the old fanciful mythology is not all a fable, 

Some boys are never young. Something of this 
indescribable youthful brightness still seemed to be 
with Sir Edwin. Landseer even when the cloud which 
dimmed his later years had already partially fallen. 
But the cruel cloud is more than half a century dis- 
tant at the time of which we are writing, and, thanks 
be to Heaven, the whole flood of lifeand work and 
achievement lies between. 

Little Elwin painted a picture in thesa very early 
days, which was afterwards sold. It was called the 
“ Mischief-makers :” a mischievous boy had tied a log 
of wood to the tail of a mischievous donkey. The 
little donkey’s head in the South Kensington Museum 
may have been drawn upon Hampstead Heath—a 
careful black-lead donkey, that cropped the turf and 
looked up one day, some sixty years iago, with a 
puzzled face. Perhaps it was wondering at the size 
of the artist standing opposite, with his little sym- 
pathetic hand at work. The drawing is: marked “ E. 
Landseer, five years old.” 


A Curnese plant which changes colour three times 
a day has just been sent to the Paris Jardin d’Accli- 
matation. In the avimal world, more especially 
amongst the politicians, we were aware that these 
mutations of colour were not uncommon, buat this is 
the first time that we have heard of them amongst 
the plants. 

Income OF Tue DvuKs or EpinsurcH.—The Act 
of Parliament passed in August last came into force 
on the day of the marriage of the Duke of Edinbargh., 
His Royal Highness has, by the 29 Vic., cap. 8, 
15,0002 @ year, and by the statute of the late session 


au additional annuity of 10,0001.—making 25,000/. a 
year. By the last Act tho Grand Duchess will have 
an annuity of 6,000/. in the event of surviving his 


Royal Highness, The allowance of the additional 
10,0007. dates from the marriage, and on the next 
quarter-day the proportionate amount is to be paid 
freo from all taxes, assessments, and charges. 

Tue Averace TALK oF A Womay.—A man of 
average talkativeness speaks three hours a day, and 
at the rate of one hundred words a minute ;' that is 
to say enough words to fill about twenty-five octavo 
pages in moderate print every hour, six hundred 
pages in a week, and in one year fifty-two pretty 
large volumes. The American author who got up 
these statistics says that if you multiply these 
numbers by ten you arrive at about the average talk 


Class 1 (Paintings in.Oil)—Westentrance; Tuesday, 
24th February (Water Colours, Drawings, etc:)—Hast 
entrance ; Wednesday, 25th, and Thursday, 26th Feb- 
ruary, Class 2 (Sculpture)—West entrance; Friday, 
27th February, Classes 2 and 7 (Fine Art Furniture 
and Decorative Works, Reproductions)—West. en- 
trance; Friday, 27th February, Class 1 (Stained 
Glass)—West entrance; Saturday, 23th February, 
Classes 2 and 4 (Fine Art Furniture and Decorative 
Works, Architectural Designs)—West entrance ; 
Monday, 2nd March, Classes 3:and 5 (Engravings, 
Photographs and Tapestries) —East Entrance; Tues- 
day, 3rd March, Class 6 (Designs for Decorative 
Manufactures)—East entrance; Wednesday, 4th 
March (Machinery of all Classes)—West entrance; 
Thursday, 5th March, Class 9 (Civil Eugineering)— 
East entrance ; Friday, 6th March, Class 11 (Leather, 
Saddlery and Harness)—East entrance; Saturday, 
7th March, Class 12 (Bookbinding)—East entrances ; 
Wednesday, 11th March, Class 14 (Scientific Inven- 
tions)—West entrance; Tuesday, 17th March, Class 
8 (Lace)—-East entrance, . The entrances for the ‘re- 
ception of goods will be as follows: (1) East. entrance 
in Exhibition. Road ; (2) West entrance in Priuce 
Albert’s Road. All objects must be delivered at the 
building at the entrances specified, and on.the days 
named above, 

—_—_——————se 


WEATHER CHANGES TO THE OLD. 

Ur‘to thirty years of age the system bears changes 
of temperature better than later in ‘life. 
the injurivus nature of sudden changes from a colder 
toa warmer air. Observation shows that while there 
is one death from such sudden change among persons 
about thirty years of age there will be two deaths 
among an equal number at thirty-nine, four deaths 
among an equal number. nine years later—that is, at 
forty-eight—eight deaths at fifty-seven, sixteen at 
sixty-six, thirty-two at seventy-five, sixty-four at 
eighty-four ; hence there is a rapidly increasing ne- 
cessity, after “three score” of guarding against ex- 
posure to sudden changes of weather ; while onedies 
at thirty thirty-two die at seventy-five. 

It is said of the Duke of Wellington that at four 
score it required him to keep his room so warm, in. 
order to render him comfortable, ‘that few persons 
could remain in it with any degree of satisfaction 
louger than a very few moments at atime, and that 
he always put his-head’ out’ of the window on rising 
in the morning, to determine by his feelings the tem- 
perature of the air, and then would order a coat to 
be brought to him adapted to the temperature. It-was 
by such carefulnessthat he was able to reach a good 
old age. 

No one, after “three score,” can afford to neglect 
these little precautions. It cannot be done with im- 
punity. It is for the want of it that so many,persons, 
after that age, in apparert health, are hurried to the 
grave ina few days from pneumonia, known com- 
monly as inflammation ‘of the lungs. 

It would answer a valuable purpose if all old and 
frail persons would have a permanent thermometer 
outside the chamber window, and one inside, so as to 
determine every morning the difference between the 
outer and inner temperature. A differenee of twenty 
degrees or more, especially if there is much wind, 
imperatively demands a warmer dress for the out- 
side, and not to be changed to a thinner material 
until next morning. 





Surerinc TorPepors anpD LoxneeDO CABLES To 
AMERICA.—American advices state that the British 
ship “International” had arrived at New York from 
London with a cargo of iron torpedoes and 1,64 
miles of torpedo cable for the United States Govern 
ment. There were also alarge number of electric 
batteries on board, to be used in working the cable. 
The torpedoes are composed of iron and copper of the 
best material, and one of them would be sufficient to 
blow up a large ship. 

LAUGH AND BE Heattuy.—Tbe physiological 
benefit of laughter is explained by Dr. E. Hecker. 
The comic-like tickling causes a reflex action of the 
sympathetic nerve, by which the calibre of the vas- 
cular portions of the system is diminished, and their 
nervous powers increased. The average pressure of 
the cerebral vessels on the brain substance is thus de- 
creased, and this is compensated by the forced ex- 
piration of laughter, and the larger amount of blood 
thus called to the lungs. We always feel good when 
we laugh, but until now we never knew the scientific 
reason why. 





of a woman, Let us see, that is ten times three 
hours a day; they have, therefore, appareutly thirty 
hours a day in America. Very go-a-head people, 
very. 

THE INTFRNATIONAL Exnrpition, 1874.—The 
following are the dates appointed for the reception of 
British goods:' Monday, 16th February, Class 10 
(Mcatirg)—West entrauce ; Monday, 23rd February, 


BuRLINGTON Hovsr.—The new gallery which is 
building at Burlington House is nearly finished, and 
will, it is hoped, bé open by the next Summer Exhi- 
bition of pictures, The principal room will contain 
the diploma works paiuted by every elected Royal 
Academician since the foundation of the Society, 
more than a century ago, as well as work by every 


All know | 


ee 


contains the works of John Gibson, the sculptor, which 
ke left to the nation, and. which have for some years 
been stored anay in a cellar of the National Gallery, 
A third room will contain valuable pictures ‘by the 
old masters belonging to. the Academy, among them 
a “Last Supper,” painted by a pupil of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the head of Christ being by Leonardo himself. 











FACETI4A, 


— 
“WuHatever the wind may do.in ‘winter it cannot 
be denied that. in spring “\it.turns..over a new, leaf.” 
Not WANTED.—The ex-king of Naples bas taken 
up his quarters in Paris in the suburb of Saint Mandé, 
He.is not likely:to be demandé,—Fun. 
Jam Satis.—We are told that the autlior of “ Dame 
Europa’s School ” is about to publish “The House 
that Baby built.” Autobiographies are very ravely in- 
teresting !—Fun, 
A REYVENGEFUL. individual, in the exuberance ot 
his rage at. some one who.offended him, said: “I'l 
have revenge! T’ll.dosomething terrible!  T’ll_ give 
hig little boy a tin horn.” 
A Lonvon beadle sent his card to the members of 
the congregation he administered to, praying that 
they would leave their New Year’s gratuity for him 
on the seat, 

‘Wuat is the difference between a newspaper re- 
porter and a man who has lost his right hand? The 
one is a shorthand writer, and the otheris.a right 
hand shorter. . 

Curiosity IN, Sport.—It is probable that an.at- 
tempt will shortly be made to badger the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer into the repeal of the Malt Tax 
with a pack of Malt-tease Terriers.—Fun. 

* Wuat do you know of the character of this 
man ?” was asked of a witness at a police-court the 
other day. “ WhatdoI kaowof his.character? I 
know it to. be unbleachable, your.honour,”’ replied he, 
with emphasis. 

A LITTLE girl of five summers was severely stung 
by a hornet, and, running into .the house, she told 
her mother that she had been bitten by something 
that looked like “a yellow carriage with the top 
turned back.” 

Home Rutinc THe Waves.—A Newry shipowner 
has been committed for sending to sea a ship named 
“The Repealer,” which foundered, He should have 
called it ‘* Home Rule,” because that won’t go down 
at all!—Fun. 

HrAr!—* Please. speak louder,” saidithe Lord Chief 
Justice on th’e last day of Dr. Kenealy’s.speech, “I 
am trying to do so,”’ was the reply ; “ but 1 have been 
speaking twenty-one days,” ‘Quite true,” said a 
juror; ‘three weeks don’t make one stroug.’’—Fun. 

“VEGETABLE pills!” exclaimed an old lady ; “* don’t 
talk to me of such stuff! The best vegutable pill 
ever made is apple-dumpling. For destroying a gnaw- 
ing in the stomach there is nothing like. it. .1t.al- 
ways can be relied on.” 

A POSER. 

Minnie (inquisitive child): * Mamma, you told:me 
that ladies should always be first, didn’t you ?” 

Mamma: ‘‘ Yes, my darling, certainly.” 

Minnie: “ Then, if you please, why wasn’t I.born 
before Willie?” —Fun. 

A DOUBLE FIRST. 

Rector’s Wife: “ lt really isa very strange thing, 
Dibbles, that you and your wife quarrel so often!” 

Dibbles: ‘* Kes, marm, it be rum, ’cause we both 
agree on one main p’int, She waauts to be marster, 
and so do 1!” —Fun. 

“ syNon¥mous.” 

Instructor: “ Now, I've explained the. different 
‘sights,’ you, Private Dumpy, tell me what a fine 
‘sight’ is. Describe it as wellas you can 9 

Private Dumpy: “A fine sight, sir? A fine sight 
Fitentecings +8 &@ magnificen’ spe’tacle, sir!"— 

a 





A True Womay.—Mrs. Malaprop reads every 
word thatis written about the Royal aud Imperious 
Marriage. Like most of her sex, she.is particularly 
iuterested in the descriptions of the ladivs’ dresses 
and twilights. Having often heard of “ Siberian 
crabs,” she sent to her fishmonger on the day of the 
wedding. for a nice one, but he could not oblige her.— 
Punch. 

SONGS OF MY YOUTH, 

Young Lady (purchasing some New Songs): 
“Come back to Erin,’ *'The Vagabond,’ ‘Home, 
Sweet. Home.’ ”’ 

Shopman: “ Yes, miss.” 

Young Lady: “ Now, ‘Spring! Spring !'” 

Shopman: “Tl be,as quick as I can, miss, but 
I’ve the rheumatics in my knee, you see !”—Fun. 

_ Farru.—A female teacher in an Aberdeen school 
wished to communicate to her pupils an idea of faith. 
While she was trying to explain the meaning of the 
word a butcher’s.cart came in ‘sight, Seizing upon 





sculptor and architect so elected. Auother room 








the incident for an illustration, she exclaimed, “di iI 
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were to tell you that there was a leg of mutton in 
that cart, you would believe me, would you not, with- 
out even seeing it yourselves?” ‘Yes, ma’am,’’ re- 
plied the scholars. “ Well, that is faith,” replied the 
schoolmistress. The next day, in order to test their 
recollection of the lesson, she inquired, “ What is 
faith ?” “A leg of mutton in a cart,’’ was the answer 
shouted from all parts of the school-room. 

WHILST we are trying to put down the African 
slave trade we must find a spare moment to look at 
home. Here is an advertisement from a Liverpool 
paper—‘ A clergyman desires to receive a boy in ex- 
change for his daughter, aged 13.” Surely this kind 
of traffic in children is illegal! But perhaps the re- 
ceiving gentleman means for the purposes of educa- 
tion. If so, then heshould say so, as there are a 
great many nervous old ladies about.—Fun. 

MountTeD BraGars.—The queerest object in 
nature is a Spanish beggar, for these beggars beg on 
horseback ; and it is an odd thing to see a man riding 
up to a poor foot passenger and asking alms, A 
gentleman in Valparaiso, being arrested by one of 
these mounted beggars, replied, “Why, sir, you 
come to beg of me, who have to go on foot, while 
you ride on horseback!’ “ Very true, sir,” said the 
beggar, “and I have the more need to beg, as I have 
to support my horse as well as myself.” 

A TREMENDOUS SELL. 

Fidgetty old Bachelor (who hates juvenile parties, 
and has come two hours later than he was asked, so 
as to avoid the children): ‘ So sorry to be late—I’m 
dreadfully afraid I’ve missed all the darling little 
ones!”’ 

Lively Hostess: “ Oh, dear, no. Our supper has been 
put off two hours. The darling little ones are having 
tea, but they’ll be down directly for ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley ;’ so you’re just in time to help us clear the 
room, and join in a regular romp !”—Punch. 

A Youruruy InrirmMitry.—What is the reason 
why many a young man goes about, especially at 
balls and parties, with a single eye-glass stuck in one 
of his eyes? If he were short-sighted he would use 
adouble one. It is not defective vision that he is 
afflicted with, but mental deficiency. Consciousness 
of folly makes him afraid of looking foolish, and the 
muscular contortions of countenance which attend 
the effort to retain the eye-glass in the orbit enable | 





ry 


a grimace.—Punch. 


him to disguise his naturally vacant expression with | 
J 


wou” 

(Algernon is devoted to Science, and makes his | 

ca bride read all the new Scientific Books to | 
him. 

Mrs. Algernon: “ Really, Algernon, all this about 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and Biostatics, 
and Biodynamics, and Molecules, and Concretes and 
things, seems to me rather extraordinary! You can’t 
generally accuse me of prudishness, but is this the 
sort of book that mamma would quite approve of 
my reading, love ?”—Punch. 

A SHARP CHILD. 

A boy was reading of the curious skin of an ele- 
plant. 

“ Did you ever see an elephant’s skin ?” asked his 
teacher. 

“T have,” shouted a little six-year old, at the foot 
of the class. 

“ Where?” said the preceptor, quite amused at his 
earnestness. 

“On the elephant!” said he, with a provoking 
grin. 

He had seen “ the elephant,” young as he was. 

HumbuG,—A barrister had been puzzling and per- 
plexing a lady some time with questions, when in 
one of her replies she happened to use the word 
humbug. “Madam,” said he, “you must not talk 
unintelligibly ; what is the jury or the court to un- 
derstand by the word humbug?” The lady hesi- 
tated. “I must insist, madam,” said the barrister, 
“before you proceed farther with your evidence, that 
you state plainly and openly what you understand 
by a humbug.” “Why then, sir,” said the lady, “I 
know not how to exemplify my meaning better than 
by saying that ifI were to meet any persons who, 
being at present strangers to you, should say that 
they expected soon to meet you in some particular 
company, and I were to tell them to prepare to see 
a remarkably pleasing-looking man that would be a 
\umbug.” 

APPEAL'TO A Juny.—“ Gentlemen of the Jury: I 
juote from Shakespeare when I say to you, ‘'l’o be 
or not to be licked—that’s the question.’ My client 
is anational stump machine—he flings his wrath in 
pailfuls; and itis dangerous to run a snag against 
his interest. Let me be made fodder for a fool, and 
chowder for a powder mill, if he is guilty, notwith- 
standing the criminal absurdities alleged against him, 
Do you believe that my client is so destitute of the 
common principle of humanity—se-full of the fog of 
human nature—so wrapped up ia the moral insensi- 
bility of his being, as deliverately to pick up a tater 





and throw it at the nasal protuberance of the prosecu- 
tor? No;not while you can discern a star in the 
northern sky—while the waters of the Atlantic roll— 
this immutable principle will remain—that my client 
is a gentleman, tater or no tater!” 

A Puzziine Matrer.—A man died the other 
day, leaving a will in which he directed that a thou- 
sand pounds should be paid to a woman whom he 
used to love “within a twelvemonth and in three 
annual instalments.” The lawyers are all busy now 
endeavouring to ascertain how to accomplish these 
payments iu the manner specified; and it is thought 
by well-informed persons that by the time they ar- 
rive at a conclusion they will have most of the cash 
in their own pockets. ‘Ihe woman says she is per- 
fectly willing to take the whole amount right off. 
She says she would do anything for the man she 
once loved. But ‘while the lawyers appreciate this 
lofty spirit of self-sacrifice, and point to this noble 
example of womanly devotion, they affirm that they 
must adhere ‘to the strict. letter of the will, and that 
puzzles them, 


A LEGEND WITHOUT A TRAGEDY. 


Ten daughters had Donald McPherson, 
Ten daughters and never a son; 

Like a steep flight of stairs were the lassies, 
And fair as the day every one, 

But Donald, he fretted-and worried, 
And envied his neighbour McKay, 

Whose boys climbed the trees and the fences, 
An army in battle array. 


So strange is this world, or the mortals 
That people this planet of ours ; 

For McKay and his wife burned with envy 
And railed at poor Fate and her powers, 

That gave to that ugly McPherson 
So many fair girls as his share, 

And denied them one daughter to brighten 
And sweeten life’s toil and its care! 


Meantime, as the “ gude folk” went fretting 
And storming at obstinate Fate, 
The boys and the girls played together 
As happy as heirs of the great. 
The lads made the fair lassies braver 
In roaming the banks and the braes, 
While the fair lassies made the lads better 
And softened their boisterous’ ways. 


Years passed and the young people married, 
The two houses joined into one, 
Till each has ten sons and ten daughters, 
For thus the strange story doth run. 
The old folks then sat the corner, 
With joy and contentment elate, 
The elder McKays and McPhersons, 
Nor railed any more at poor Fate ! 
M.A. K. 


GEMS. 


Tue best court of equity is a good conscience. 
Man wastes his mornings in anticipating his 
afternoons, and he wastes his afternoons in regret- 
ting his mornings. 
“ Lapour for learning before you grow old, 
For learning is better than silver and gold; 
Silver and gold will vanish away, 
But learning once gotten will never decay.” 
ANGER dies soon with a wise and good man. Too 
much prosperity makes men fools. Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other. 
Wealth is not his who gets it, but his who enjoys 
it. Employ your time well, if you mean to gain lei- 
sure. A man may have a thousand acquaintances, 
and not one friend among them. It is better to live 
on a little than to outlive a great deal. By 
others’ faults wise men correct theirown. We should 
take a prudent care for the future, but so as to enjoy 
the present. 


Union OF THE CHURCHEs—The High Church 
party, we hear, are secretly exulting at the prospect 
of an approximation between the Russo-Greek and 
the English Churches, which they believe will result 
from the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh. Whe- 
ther the Duchess of Edinburgh will conform to the 
Church of England on her arrival in this country 
remains to be seen, but the High Church party hope 
that she will do so, with the permission, not only of 
the Czar, but of the Holy Synod; and their argu- 
ment is that if this occars the practical union of 
the Churches will have been effected.” 

Tue Russtan Navat Muszgum.—The Duke of 
Edinburgh has, as a sailor and an honorary Russian 
naval oflicer, paid a visit to the Russian Naval Ma- 
seum, He was accompanied by the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who is Grand Admiral of the Fleet. It 
so happens thatat the present time. an unusually Jarge 





number of naval officers are on shore, and these, in 
their full uniform, received their shipmate, if one 
might use the expression. In the museum nothing 
is wanting, from keel to truck, to illustrate the science 
and history of shipbuilding. There is a complete 
model of the Russian ironclad fleet, and over this the 
Duke of Edinburgh lingered longest, Admiral Popoff, 
who has been temporarily attached to the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s suite, was in the party to explain the 
theory upon which he designed the singular round 
floating battery for service in shallow waters, princi- 
pally the Sea of Azov. This curious ship spins round 
like a top, her turret being conseqnently a fixture ; 
and she is propelled by half a dozen engines. Oon- 
spicuous amongst the ironclads was, of course, 
“ Peter the Great,” about which we heard something 
in England during the debate on the Naval Esti- 
mates. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_—_—= 


Borriine Beer.—As-soon as the beer has fined 
remove the vent peg, and let the beer in the cask get 
quite flat ; have the bottles perfectly dry ; cork well 
as soon as filled, and lay in a moderately warm place 
until the beer gets up, which will be in a week or so, 
according to temperature. It should then be moved 
to the cellar. 

SILVERING Mrrrors.—Take as many grains of 
nitrate of silver as you ‘intend to use, dissolve in 
distilled water, add ammonia until it clears, then add 
silver solution again until a little turbid; when 
ready for silvering add a solution of as many grains 
of Rochelle salts. Dr. Draper used 560 grains of 
Rochelle salts to 800 grains of nitrate of silver for a 
15}in. mirror, There is nothing in his method that 
differs from the usual method when using Rochelle 
salts, . 

NeETTLEs FOR CuRATIVE PurPoses.—The botani- 
cal characters of the Urtica dioica or great nettle, 
as given by Hooker, are: Leaves ovate, acuminate, 
cordate at the base, clusters much branched in pairs, 
mostly dicecious; waste'places, under walls and 
hedge-banks frequent. The ancient physicians 
thought the expressed juice of this plant possessed 
astringent properties, and prescribed it in cases of 
losses of blood, especially in cough, with spitting of 
blood. MThereismo doubt that many cases of this 
nature have been cured by its use, vide Dr. Pit- 
schaft, in ‘‘ Hufeland’s Journal,” 1821, June. Tho 
dose is 2 to 4 0z. of the expressed juice per diem. 
Amatus Lusitanus gave 4 0z. before breakfast dur- 
ing five or six days. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_—— 


A GREAT sensation has been created by the arriva} 
at the Jardin des Plautes of.a dromedary which is 
perfectly white. Thicanimal is rarer than a white 
elephant, and, itis to be hoped, not quite so costly. 

THE magnificent statue of Hercules, which was 
discovered a short time ago at Limassol, in Cyprus, 
is about to be. conveyed to the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople. 

Since the commencement of the year Paris has 
been enveloped in a successiun of fogs, which the 
philosophical acvept as in harmony with the general 
gloominess of affairs, and others as a proof of the 
alliance with England. 

Warwick OastLe.—Good progress is being mado 
in the restoration of Warwick Castle, ‘I'he great 
hall, which was completely glutted by the fire that 
occurred two years ago, is in an advanced stage of 
renovation, and the relaying of its marble floor wil} 
shortly commence. 

Tue English Eleven, who used to have it all their 
own way in the mother country, seem to lave met 
with foemen more worthy of their steel at the Anti- 
podes. A twenty-two of the Stawell Cricket Club 
have completely vanquished them, with ten wickets 
to spare, 

Nine Ontnese Girts Prarerring DEATH TO 
Matrimony.—A recent Cliinese newspaper publishes 
the following account of an incident at Whampoa :— 
“Nine young girls, living with different families in 
the village, seem to have entertained an aversion to 
married life, Seeing the misery and toil to which 
the members of the families with whom they lived 
were subjected, and above all tlie slave-like obedience 
of the wives to the wills of their husbands, the dam- 
sels came to the resolution to commit suicide. They 
met by appointment on the bank of the riv-r at the 
entrance of one of the creeks near Brown’s Folly, 
attired in heavy winter garments, which they had 
sewn all together to prevent a separation, Whilo 
thus united in body, heart, and mind, they plunged 
into the deep. Astiis happened close to the festival 
of the seven female genii who descended from heavem 
and are called the Seven Sisters, all sorts of super- 
stitious conclusions have been drawn from it.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M.—Speaking generally, we should say the New York 
Herald, 

N. H. (Wolverhampton).—A cautious application of 
caustic is one of the best remedies for warts. 

H. P.G.S.—An emblem of gratitude in the first in- 
stance, and secondarily of attachment and of union, 

M. H.—Send us your announcement and it shall appear 
in the usual course. 

Scottanp.—Kindly repeat your question a little more 
explicitly. Do you mean the pay of a private, for in- 

stance? We will then be in a position to inform you. 

ALEXANDER.—The Custos Rotulorum (keeper of the 
rolls) is the civil officer ofa county to whose custody are 
committed the records or rolls of the sessions. 

Pisistratus Caxton.—On the completion of the story 
in question you can get it “in book form” by purchasing 
the bound volume of the Lonpon Reaper. 

FannY.—The sentiment of your lines is pretty and is 
creditable to you. But it seems a trifle too trite tor pub- 
lication. Try again, and we daresay you will produce 

something very good by-and-by. 

Deta,—1. It would be invidious to particularize too mi- 
nutely, but Colt’s are generally considered as among the 
best. Any directory would give you a long list. 2, Per- 
haps Negretti and Zambra—but, as in the other case, 
there are many makers of great eminence. 

S. P. (Rochdale).—Dr. Johnson lived in Fleet Street— 
first in Fetter Lane, then in Boswell Court, then in 
Gough Square, then in the Inner Temple Lane for seven 
years, and finally in Bolt Court. See Boswell’s life of 
that traly great man. 

R. L: G.—1. Any bookseller, by the usual order, will 
supply you with a copy of Sheridan’s Works. 2. The 
volume of the Reapex is still in print, and muy be ob- 
tained on communication with our publisher. 

ELLen.—George Sand is the nom de plume of Madame 
Dudevant, a French authoress. This whimsical name was 
assumed out of attachment to Jules Sand or Sandeau, a 

young student, in conjunction with whom she published 
her first novel. 

M. M.—Send us your announcement, and it shall appear 
in due course. From pressure on our space, and the im- 
mense mass of correspondence constantly arriving, we 
cannot always insert these notices immediately on receiv- 
ing them. 

Lucy.—We sympathize greatly with you in your mis- 
fortunes. But the only way is to look out for another 
situation, and this, considering your evident qualifica- 
tious, you should be able to secure easily. We wish you 
ull success. 

Mititary.—The rank is the depth, and the file the 
length of marching soldiers. The “rank” men stand 
shoulder to shoulder, the “ file” men stand behind each 
other. Thus a hundred men four deep would be twenty- 
five files ranged four in a row—in four ranks, 

8S. S.—George Hudson, a native of the town of York, 
Was chairman of the North Midland Company and for a 
time the entire dictator of the railway speculations. In 
one day he cleared 100,000. His connection with the 
Eastern Counties Railway subsequently dissipated his 
great wealth, anda year ago a subscription was started 
for his relief. 

J. W. J, (Dublin).—Nitrate of silver, 1 dr. ; rose water, 
1 fl. oz. ; nitrate of copper, 2 grs., is considered an excel- 
lent hair dye—though it would not convey the tint you 
require. ‘The celebrated auriferous or golden fluid re- 
mains, we believe, a profound.trade secret. If however 
you required it for sale you could doubtless obtain a good 
aud liberal commission. 

J.H.—If you will address a letter to the Civil Service 
Commissioners, Cannon Row, Westminster, you will re- 
ceive full and accurate information. Staufield’s or 

White's guide to the Civil Service examinations are both 
good, useful books, but you would probably require some 
assistance from a competent tutor. For these eonsult the 
advertizing columns of any daily paper, 

Jexsry.—l, The largest opera houses are we believe 
those of La Scala at Milan, of New York, and of St. 
Petersburgh. One of the famous opera houses of Paris 
was burned down a few weeks ago. 2. At Waterloo the 
Frenchmen under the Corsican numbered 71,947 men, the 
Allies under Wellington 67,661 men, and the Prussians 
16,000, afterwards raised by fresh accessions to above 
50,000. 

X. X. X—By the phrase Pillars of Hercules are meant 
the opposite rocks at the entrance to the Mediterranean 
Sea, ‘ ne in Spain and the other on the African continent, 


The tale is that they were bound together till Hercules 
tore them asunder in order to reach Gades, the modern 
Cadiz. By the ancients these were desienated Calpe and 
Abyla ; we now term them Gibraltar Rock and Mount 
Hacho, on which is built the fortress of Ceuta. 

M, O. T. E. D.—We rather like your lines “ My heart is 

Yours,” only the versification is too irregular, as you will 
at once perceive on counting the recurrent cadences, All 
this however may be easily set right. 
Ewa.—l. Lady Hamilton, unprincipled, reckless, but 
strangely and gloriously beautiful, died in great distress 
at Calais, and this notwithstanding the expressed and 
final wish of Nelson, as that illustrious man expired on 
board the good old ship “The Victory.” Lady Hamilton 
was a sort of Cleopatra of modern times, but her end 
was also most melancholy. 2. Mr. Disraeli is the older of 
the two. 

Anton.—The Troubadors were minstrels of the south of 
France (Avignon and in Provence generally) in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. They were 
so designated from the Provengal verb troubar, meaning 
to invent, Our own word poet signifies precisely the 
same thing, being only the great word for a creator, and 
the old medimval poets were commonly called makers. 
In fact, Spenser uses the word make in the sense of to 
write verses—a use long obsolete. 


Puitir.—The following is the way to clean a sponge 
which has become dirty with long usage. Old sponges 
that have been employed for some time, and have become 
full of grease aud dirt, may be again used in place of new 
ones. To clean it, a solution of permanganate of potash 
in water is prepared of such a strength that it appears of 
a wine colour, and into this the unserviceable sponge is 
immersed, and allowed to remain in the liquid for some 
time. When taken out and squeezed it is next put into 
a diluted muriatic acid of ordinary commercial quality. 
being immersed and kept satuated therein for some time 
as before. The most appropriate strength of this acid so- 
lution is about ten parts water to one partacid, The 
sponge is taken out after sufficient treatment, squeezed 
well to free it from the acid, and then washed well in 
good spring water. When taken out it will be found to 
be quite clean, to have again assumed its light colour, 
and to be free from all foreign matter. Sponges treated 
in this way become like new sponges. The main thing 
to be attended to in this plan ot pastiying sponge is to 
see that it is thoroughly saturated both by the permanga- 
nate and the acid solutions, which should be allowed 
ample time to soak through the mass; care must also be 
observed to wash the sponges thoroughly with plenty of 
water at the end of the operation. 


THOU ART COMING, 


Thou sayest thou art coming, 
But my waiting heart says, no; 
For ’twould be but the dawning 
Of the happy long ago. 
‘Tis but a tinsel vision 
That is flitting o'er my sight— 
I know full well thou wilt not come, 
*Tis not yet the end of night, 


Thou sayest thou art coming 
Across the waving heather— 
Art coming with the katy-dids, 
That we may be together. 
Coming with the falling leaves, 
So faded, seared and yellow, 
Art coming with the ebbing tide 
Across the briny billow. 


Thou sayest thou art coming 
In the early autumn time, 

Thou sayest thou art coming 
With the vespers’ lowest chime; 

Then tarry not nor linger 
There upon the dreary way, 

But haste unto your sister : 
Ere the close of life’s short day. B. E. H. 
J. V., twenty, good looking, and in good circumstances. 

Respondent must be musical, and not over twenty. 

Apa, tall, auburn hair, cheerful; and loving. Respon - 
dent must be tall and in a good position, 

Mase. H., medium, height, fair, and very affection- 
ate. Respondent should be dark and in the Navy. 

W. G., 5ft. 8in., dark, hazel eyes, with a little money. 
Respondeut must be young and loving. 

Broap Arrow, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, and 
can speak French. Respondent must be under thirty 
and in the Navy. 

Henry, niueteen, 5ft. 7in., fair, blue eyes, respectably 
connected, andin a good business. Respondent must be 
fair, ladylike, not over nineteen, and of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Bussi£, twenty, tall, with a dark complexion, Respon- 
dent must be about twenty, dark, good looking and fond 
of home. 

Fanny C,, twenty-six, medium height, dark, affection- 
ate. Respondent must be between twenty-six and thirty- 
six. 

NELLIE, nineteen, wishes tocorrespond with a respecta- 
ble young man, tall, dark, loving, and fond of home; a 
soldier preferred. 

HELEN, seventeen, wishes to correspond with a re- 
spectable young man, dark, medium height, and a gar- 
dener preferred. 

Pretty Lucy, tall, fair, good looking, well educated, 
and entitled to money on her wedding-day. Respondent 
must be a tall, fair gentleman, with a good income. 

RovinG ‘Tom, twenty-one, 5it. 7in., dark, good looking, 
good tempered, and has a little money. Respondent 
must be about nineteen, and a native of London, 

Wi.Liz G., nineteen, tall, light hair, light gray eyes, 
fair complexion, and in a very good position. Respon- 
dent must be dark and fond of home. 

Katie ANNE. nineteen, tall, rather dark, fond of home, 
good-natured, and fond of music, singing, and dancing. 
Respondent must be kind-hearted and able to keep a 
wiie. 

Betta Donna and LIty, natives of Ireland, and sisters ; 





“ Bella Douna,” twenty-three, tall, slight, brown ‘hair, 
gray eves, considered pretty ; and ** Lily.” seventeen, a 





blonde, and pretty. Respondents must be tall, handsome 
and able to keep a wife comfortably, 

LONELY CHARLIE, twenty-one, tall, dark, very affection. 
ate ; a clerk in a good position, and a teetotaller, wishes 
to correspond with a young lady, about eighteen or nine. 
teen, pretty, and thoroughly domesticated. 

IDOWER, fifty-niue, alone in the world, 6ft., stout, 
considered good looking, educated, and haviug a small in. 
come, wishes to correspond with a lady similarly circum. 
stanc 

Louise BEtt, tall, dark, considered good looking, and 

derstands h keeping, woul. like to correspond with 
gentleman, not under thirty-one, 





a haudsome, tall, fair, 
going abroad. 

Maupe N., twenty-two, tall, good tempered, loving, 
fair, dark hazel eyes, brown curly hair, a good figure, 
musical, and accomplished. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, loving, and not more than twenty-five years of age, 

Louis B., twenty-four, 5ft. llin., dark, handsome, has 
a good income, and would make a loviag husband ; wishes 
to correspond with a lady about twenty-one with a view 
to matrimony. 

M. H. H., nineteen, blue eyes, fair complexion, con. 
sidered good looking, affectionate and domesticated. Re. 
spondent must be tall, dark, about tweuty-two, and must 
occupy a good position. 

Loving MaGGtg would like to correspond with a gen. 
tleman in the army. She is foud of music and dancing, 
and perfectly domesticated. One in the Royal Horse Ar. 
tillery preferred. 

AnTiQuary, twenty, 6ft. l}iu., brown curly hair, fair 
complexion, and holding a good position. Respondent 
must be a lady, tall, fair, not more than nineteen, aud 
fond of music. 

Frep, twenty, 5ft.7in., fair complexion, considered good 
looking, desires to correspond with a young lady not 
more than nineteen, loving, good looking, and with a 
small income. 

Fanniz, twenty, of middle height, brown hair and blue 
eyes, desires to correspond with a young tradesman, who 
must be tall and dark, and able to keepa wife com. 
fortably. 

Girsr QuEEN, twenty-four, medium height, thoroughly 
domesticated, of a loving disposition, and would make 4 
good wife toa man, about thirty, who thinks of going 
into business. He must be tall, brown hair and eyes, aad 
of steady habits. 

A Sea Brirp and Sruppise Sarn—‘*A Sea Bird,” 
twenty-three, 5ft. 10}in., fair hair, and light blue eyes. 
“Studding Sail,” twenty-one, 5ft. Sjin., very dark coin- 
plexion, hazel eyes, and good looking. Both in the Navy. 
Respondents must be about twenty, good looking, able 
to sing and dance, wash a shirt, and cook a diuner. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Eupora is responded to by—“ Salathiel,” twenty-one, 
5ft. 10}in., brown hair, hazel eyes, in a good position, and 
could give love for love; by—“ Fred,”’ tweuty-one, rather 
tall, fair, ina good mercantile house in the city, and a 
thorough musician ; and by—* P. B. L.,” Sft. Gin., stout, 
fair, in a good position, has been many years abroad, andis 
desirous of settling at home. 

O.tvex by—‘* Allie E. H.,” twenty, dark hair and eyes, 
considered pretty; loviug and domesticated. 

Soruia by—* Uliver,” who is medium height, rather 
dark, and very amiable. 

VaLug by—‘* W. A, F.,” thirty-two, 5ft. ll}in., dark, 
anl possesses an income of 1601. per annum. 

WILL-0'-THE- Wisp by—‘‘ Minnie,” a widow, thirty-eight, 
domesticated, with no encumbrance. 

C. B. by—* E. P.,” dark, loving, and occupying a good 
position. 

T. R. by—“C. Clarissa,” eighteen, tall, fair, pretty, aud 
she is also competent for the stage. 

8. R. X. by—" A. B.,” nineteen, medium height, fair, 
musical and domesticated. 

Frep T. by—* J. C.,” who is considered good looking, 
aud is fond of home. 

Biue Perer by—“* L. S. P.,” twenty, tall, light hair, 
blue eyes, fair complexion, considered good looking, 
loving and domesticated. 
= Mar T. by—‘‘ M.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 9}in., in busi- 
ness for three years, aud has ao income of about 350L 
a year. 

Loney Bacuetor by—“ Fanny,” nineteen, a tradesman’s 
daughter, who would do her best to make ‘* Lonely Ba- 
chelor” happy; and by—‘“* Sea Shell,”’ who is a good 
housekeeper, good looking, fair complexiou, aud has a 
small income of her own, 

Jacos O. tky—“ B. 'T. H.,” twenty-five. dark complexion 
and domesticated; by—* Nellie B.,” who is considered 

retty, is of amiable disposition, and would make a loving 

ittle wife; aud by—‘* M. N.,”” medium height, brown 
hair, light blue eyes, respectably connected, and holds a 
Government situation. 








Att the Back Numsexs, Parts and Votumgs of the 
“Loxpon ReaDER” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Straud; or will be seut to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpeuce each. 

os JougnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price ‘I'nreepence 
eac 

Tue Lonpos Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpeuce, 


*.*° Now Ready Vor, XXI. of Taz Loypow Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d, 

Aiso, the Titte and Inpex to Vou XXI. Price Ove 
Pennt. 


NOTICE. — Part 129, for Fenrvary, Now Ready, 
price 64, 
N.B.—CORRESPON DENTS MUST ADDRESS THEI“ LeTrers 
to THE Epirok or “lus Lonvom Reaper,” 334, Strand, 





$4 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
ghouid retain comes. 








London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, bJ 
G, A Swire. 






































































































































